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To FOSTER professional spirit and to seek and maintain the high- 
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especially among women 


TO WORK actively to further the cause of democratic education 


TO CO-OPERATE in the solution of problems which interpenetrate 
various fields of knowledge 


To BNCOURAGE intercultural understandings 


To strive for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and inter- 
mational problems and to stimulate active participation in their 
solution 


TO DEVFLOP a professional fellowship among women engaged in 
education 


TO ENCOURAGE graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance 
with these purposes 
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Who Will Teach Your Child? 


JAMES C. STONE* 


A healthy democracy depends upon informed citizens. . . . Good schools develop good 
citizens. . . . Good schools depend upon good teachers. . . . The teacher is the most 
important single influence in a child’s formal education. . . . Your child—every child 
—is entitled to be taught by a good teacher. . . . Our nation faces a grave shortage of 
good teachers. . . . This shortage of good teachers—now and doomed to worsen in the 
next decade—is the greatest crisis facing public education. 


wn are the facts about the teacher shortage? 

What can we do about it: as teachers, as teachers who are also parents, as 
teachers who are also citizens and taxpayers? 

The answers to these two questions are the subject of this article. 


Basic FActs ABOUT THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The basic facts concerning the teacher shortage are set forth under four head- 
ings, as follows: (1) the present shortage of fully-qualified teachers, (2) the 
number of new teachers needed in the next five years, (3) the present supply of 
fully-qualified teachers, and (4) reasons for the teacher shortage. 

1. The present shortage of fully-qualified teachers. Approximately 60,000 
teachers now serving in the public school classrooms of our nation have completed 
less than half the requirements for a bachelor’s degree. 

There are another 200,000 teachers now in service who have completed from 
60 to 119 semester hours of standard college work. If we accept a bachelor’s 
degree as the minimum standard of preparation for a fully-qualified teacher, 
these figures represent an unmet need for 260,000 fully-qualified teachers. Most 
of this shortage exists in our elementary schools. 

2. The number of new teachers needed in the next five years, As we look ahead 
for the next five years, the need for mew teachers reaches staggering proportions. 
By September, 1959, to staff the nation’s elementary and secondary schools, one- 
third more teachers will be needed than are now teaching. In states such as Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon (where the population is increasing at a much 
faster rate than in other states), it has been estimated that present teaching staffs 
must be increased by 40 per cent in the next five years. 

For every year between now and 1960, the demand for mew teachers will be 
more than half the number of all persons graduating from college. This does not 
count the need to replace the 260,000 now teaching who are not fully qualified 


© JAMES C. STONE is specialist in teacher education of the California State Department 
of Education. 
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or the estimated 60,000 teachers who each year die, retire, or leave the profession.’ 
Another factor which must be considered is that not all those who graduate with 
teaching credentials actually enter teaching. A follow-up study in California of 
the 1952 teacher-graduates showed that one-half of the secondary teacher-candidates 
and one-fourth of the elementary teacher-candidates failed to take teaching posi- 
tions.” Marriage, maternity, and the lure of more lucrative opportunities in other 
fields were the chief reasons given for this loss to the teaching profession. 

3. The present supply of fully-qualified teachers. While the need for teachers 
has been steadily increasing and will continue to do so, the number of persons 
preparing to teach is decreasing. From 1950 to 1953, the number preparing 
for standard certificates based on a bachelor’s degree decreased nearly one-third. 
In June, 1954, approximately 400,000 persons will graduate from the nation’s 
colleges with baccalaureate degrees. To staff our elementary and secondary schools, 
60 per cent of these graduates need to enter teaching. It is estimated that only 
approximately 25 per cent are expected to do so. 

‘4, Reasons for the teacher shortage. The basic cause of the teacher shortage 
is sociological—the result of population changes. The first population change, the 
increase in school-age population since 1947, is well known. This first wave of 
increase in school-age population descended upon the first grade in 1948. It will 
engulf the seventh grade by September, 1954; the ninth grade by September, 1956. 
Less well-known is the fact that the increase in birth rate of each year has been 
followed by an equal or greater increase the following year. The increase in birth 
rate in 1952 was the highest ever.* This birth rate increase may not lessen; 1953 
may be still higher. 

In California, the state which has experienced the greatest increase in popula- 
tion since 1940, figures of school enrollment for the period of 1947-53 and 
anticipated for the period of 1953-58 indicate that the total school enrollment of 
California will increase more than one million pupils im the ten-year period—that 
is, from 1,500,000 in 1947-48 to 3,000,000 in 1957-58. By 1960, California will 
have 150 pupils in public elementary schools for every 100 pupils in 1952; 175 
high school pupils for every 100 in 1952. By 1965, high schools will have 220 
pupils for every 100 in 1952. By 1965, California colleges and universities will 
have 275 pupils for every 100 in attendance in 1952.* 

The high birth rate among people who are parents of school-age children today 
is in contrast to the low birth rate period of the depression. The depression-born 
group, now in college, is the group from which are recruited our present corps 
of new teachers. 

Unquestionably, the working conditions of teachers have been adversely affected 
by exceedingly large classes, double sessions, and inadequate housing. This has 
discouraged many students from entering the profession. At no time should we 


*How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers?—A Guidebook (New York: National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 1953), p. 7 

? James C. Stone, “Supply and Demand: Certificated Personnel in California Public Schools, 
1953 with Forecast for 1958,” California Schools, XXIV (1953), 289. 

* Ray C. Maul, “The 1953 Teacher Supply and Demand Report,” The Journal of Teacher Education, 
IV (1953), 3-45. 
* Stone, op. cit., pp. 309-10. 
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close our eyes to the fact that young people are now marrying at a much earlier 
age than was previously true. This has resulted in women who might otherwise 
have been teachers finding their first interest in the home. There was a time 
when teaching was the only outlet for a woman seeking a professional career. 
This is no longer true. Many young women who in former years might have 
become teachers are now turning to positions in social work, business, industry, 
law, and medicine. Since World War II, our country has been enjoying a period 
of full employment. In this period of full employment, there has been tre- 
mendous competition from business and industry and from other professions for 
the services of college-trained personnel. During such periods of full employment, 
the teaching profession has always been the first to lose its college-trained per- 
sonnel. Another factor in our present and prospective teacher shortage is the 
status of the teacher in the community as compared to persons in other professions. 
In some communities, the teacher is accorded the same respect as are persons in 
comparable professions. Unfortunately, in other communities, the teacher is con- 
sidered a custodian of children rather than a guide and teacher of children. This, 
no doubt, deters some young people from entering the teaching profession. The 
beginning salaries for teachers compare rather favorably with the beginning 
salaries offered by business and industry, but young people who examine the 
maximum ‘salaries provided by our profession note that they do not compare 
favorably with other fields of endeavor. Finally, probable factors in the present 
shortage are the current attacks on public education and the current tendency to 
belittle teacher education as unworthy of the same respect accorded to other 
collegiate programs. Undoubtedly, the publicity given to these attacks discourages 
young people from seeking a career in teaching. 


WuHaT CAN WE Do ABOUT THE SHORTAGE? 


Each teacher, each parent, every supporter of public education should volunteer 
his service in a plan of action for teacher-recruitment. Such a plan of action for 
teacher-recruitment must be based upon a premise to which all can subscribe alle- 
giance. It may be a simple premise such as this: 

Public education in the United States has sought to prepare citizens to live effec- 
tively in a democracy. A democratic form of government depends upon an educated 
citizenry capable of acting upon intelligent and responsible thinking. Public education 
of superior quality is essential to build a nation of strong leaders and intelligent 
followers. 

The nation is facing a shortage of teachers. Over a period of years, the teacher 
shortage has mounted to a crisis. The perpetuation of the ideals and principles upon 
which this nation was founded demands that the people be concerned immediately in 
activities designed to help them acquire an understanding of the facts concerning the 
critical teacher shortage and in devising a plan of action which will staff each class- 
room in the nation with a well-qualified teacher. 

Agreement on such a statement of beliefs carries with it implications for action 
and produces the moral fiber necessary for a vigorous recruitment program. 

A plan of action for teacher-recruitment must be based on the recognition 
that the problem is societal and professional. It is societal in that the schools 
belong to the people. The public’s attitude—its willingness and ability to improve 
the conditions which surround public education and the status of the teacher as a 
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person of prestige in his community—is the sme qua non of a vigorous re- 
cruitment effort. The problem is professional in that we teachers—by our actions, 
words, and deeds—are often our own worst enemies, While the lawyer, the busi- 
nessman, the industrialist may complain about his colleagues and the conditions 
of his work, his complaints do not fall upon the responsive ears of impressionable 
youth. With teachers, their very attitudes and feelings, expressed either overtly 
or covertly, are “‘caught’’ by the groups from which teachers-to-be are recruited. 

In recognition of the fact that the recruitment problem is both societal and 
professional, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction in California called 
a Christmas-week meeting of eighteen leaders from business and industry to work 
with nine representatives from professional teacher groups. Similarly, the Illinois 
recruitment program is being spearheaded by the State Chamber of Commerce 
in co-operation with the State Department of Education. 

A plan of action for teacher-recruitment must accent the positive. Too long 
we teachers have emphasized the “‘lacks’”’ in teaching. A plan of action for recruit- 
ment will advertise these advantages of selecting teaching as a career: 

(1) The personal satisfaction derived from guiding and influencing the develop- 
ment of children and youth; (2) the challenge of a job in which the beginner 
enjoys full professional status and assumes the full responsibilities of a teacher from 
the first day he enters the classroom; (3) the opportunity to engage in a profes- 
sion which requires continued and advanced study and which also allows time 
for such study; (4) a program of preparation that fits a person not only for a 
professional career but also for parenthood and effective citizenship; (5) a wide 
variation within the profession in kinds of activities from which to choose— 
teaching at various age levels; specialization in administration, supervision, guid- 
ance, or psychological services; (6) assurance of a position and opportunity to 
advance as quickly as a person qualifies for greater responsibility; (7) the satis- 
faction of being competent in a specialized field of knowledge; (8) reasonable 
security resulting from steady employment, stable income, and retirement bene- 
fits; (9) satisfaction in associating with colleagues devoted to the advancement of 
human welfare. 

A recruitment plan of action must appeal to all age levels. Recent. research 
studies on when young people decide upon careers verify the fact that young 
people decide upon teaching careers at al] age levels—some while still in the ele- 
mentary school, a somewhat larger number in the junior high school, still more 
in the senior high school, and an equal number when in college. A plan of action 
for teacher-recruitment that is realistic, therefore, will include appeals to each 
of the various age levels. 

A plan of action for teacher-recruitment recognizes the importance of indirect 
recruitment. Indirect recruitment consists of all those so-called little things which 
we teachers do in our daily contacts with young people in our classrooms and 
in the school activities program. The importance of indirect recruitment can best 
be illustrated by a recent conversation between a school superintendent and an 
executive of General Motors. The executive was unable to understand how there 
could be such a thing as a shortage of qualified teachers. He summarized his 
opinion by saying, “Well, I don’t know about you school people, but I do know 
that if General Motors had those youngsters under their guidance for twelve years, 
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you can bet they wouldn’t go out buying Fords or Chryslers!” In schools where 
morale and esprit de corps are high, many young people do develop an interest 
in teaching. In those schools where the teachers themselves are unenthusiastic 
about their work, where little emphasis on teaching and the contribution of public 
education to our American way of life are given in the curriculum, few students 
evidence an interest in teaching as a career. 

A plan of action for teacher-recruitment involves direct experiences with 
children. This is the one basic factor to which all reports of successful recruit- 
ment practices come back again and again.® To the extent that we provide college, 
high school, and elementary school age youngsters direct experiences in leader- 
ship activities with younger age groups, to that extent do we have a recruitment 
program that pays dividends. 

A recruitment program of action must be geared to both our immediate and 
long-term teacher needs. An immediate program which will staff the nation’s 
classrooms with some kind of teacher is not the same recruitment program needed 
for the long haul. The immediate answer lies in re-attracting to teaching the 
thousands who have prepared to teach but who are not now teaching for one 
reason or another. The long-term recruitment plan must work on improving con- 
ditions of teaching and the prestige of the teaching profession so that a greater 
proportion of those who prepare for teaching will remain in the profession. 

A plan of action for teacher-recruitment must be comprehensive. Basic to this 
plan is the acquaintance of each teacher with the needs of the profession and the 
development in each teacher of a conviction that he has a role to play in recruiting 
qualified students for careers in teaching. In every elementary and secondary 
school and in every college, the following should be considered minimum es- 
sentials for the teacher-recruitment program: (1) material within the curriculum 
of intrinsic value to the profession; (2) reading materials on all professions, 
featuring the best available data on the teaching profession; (3) a counseling 
system which, through a testing program, assists qualified students to choose careers 
and which furnishes accurate data concerning the need for teachers at various 
levels; (4) a guidance committee, representing all fields of the curriculum and 
the counseling staff, which will hold a series of discussion meetings for students 
about careers in education; (5) career or vocational conferences each year; (6) 
excursions to rural and urban elementary schools; (7) guided excursions to 
institutions educating elementary and secondary school teachers to interest pupils 
in teaching as a career; (8) a club, such as Future Teachers of America, which 
will be attractive to students; (9) general assemblies at which outstanding edu- 
cators speak—providing an opportunity for students to see the caliber of people 
in the profession; (10) opportunity for pupils who think they might like to 
teach to assist regularly in elementary schools and be given credit for this as 
work experience; (11) co-operation with state and local recruitment committees 
and use of their material and services; (12) use of carefully selected films and 
television programs about teaching. 

We have presented in this article a brief statement of the basic facts on the 
teacher shortage and some suggestions for an action program for teacher-recruit- 


* Loretta Byers, “When Did They Decide?” Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin, XTX (1953), 38-42. 
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ment. The important thing NOW is for each of us to resolve to be a positive 
influence for teacher-recruitment and for some of us to decide to give leadership 
to a recruitment program. Either decision on the part of each of us is important, 
whether we be teachers, teachers who are also parents, or teachers who are also 
citizens and taxpayers. For— 


A healthy democracy depends upon informed citizens. . . . Good schools develop good citizens. 

. - Good schools depend upon good teachers. . . . The teacher is the most important single 

influence in a child’s formal education. . . . Your child—every child—is entitled to be taught by 

a good teacher. . . . Our nation faces a grave shortage of good teachers. . . . This shortage of good 

teachers—now and doomed to worsen in the next decade—is the greatest crisis facing public 
education. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF AN INSPIRING TEACHER 


I can well recall a day thirty years ago when I was a pupil in the fourth grade. I was 
determined from that day on to be a teacher. I wanted to be like the wonderful person who 
had my undivided attention at all times—my fourth-grade teacher. I was not the only 
pupil who felt attracted to her. She was the topic of our conversation at home, on the 
playground, at Sunday School, and at birthday parties. “We have the best teacher in Grant 
School’’ was quite the common statement. We felt sorry for anyone unfortunate enough to 
be in any other class. This deep feeling of respect which began in the fourth grade has 
continued to the present date. The teacher who was so outstanding thirty years ago is still 
in the profession, serving in an exemplary manner and a shining light to all. 

When I mentioned to this teacher that I wanted to be a teacher, she did not give the 
advice as some others had done when they stated, ‘Don’t teach unless you want to starve to 
death.” Miss Knoble’s advice was, “Teaching is a wonderful profession. You will have 
riches untold. I'll be proud of you when you are a teacher!’ I knew she meant those 
words sincerely, and I have had the privilege of being able to achieve that goal to which 
I looked when in the fourth grade. I, too, know now that teaching is a wonderful profession 
and that “‘man does not live by bread alone.’’ I sincerely hope that some of those qualities 
which were, and are, a part of an outstanding teacher's pattern for living might have been 
passed on by me to some future teacher. 

EVELYN M. ROBERTS 
Omega Chapter 














Expanding Population and the 
Increasing Need for Teachers 


PETER. 4. SPENCER” 


Children, students everywhere, 
But, few are prepared to teach! 


| es might be a modern version of the “ancient mariner’s’’ predicament. The 
similarity is somewhat strained, but the need for teachers is demonstrably real. 

The educational program of these United States is one of our most distinctive 
institutions. Our public education offering has pioneered the tax-supported mass 
education programs of the modern world. It has served as a pilot-offering for 
comparable programs in other countries. 

When the proposal was made to offer, at public tax-support, an opportunity 
for schooling ‘‘all the children of all the people,” probably no one fully realized 
what that might entail. At the time the proposal was made, the population was 
relatively small in number and the amount of schooling then contemplated was 
relatively meager. The circumstances of time have expanded both of those factors 
—to an extent unimagined by the wildest dreamer. 

For example, the report of the biennial survey of schools conducted by the 
United States Office of Education for 1949-50 shows a total of more than thirty- 
one and a quarter million students enrolled in our primary, secondary, and higher 
educational institutions. That number is approximately equivalent to the com- 
bined populations of the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. It is about the same as the tofal population of the United States in 1860. 
Our school population is approximately equal in number to the entire population 
of Mexico and the countries of Central America. It is roughly equivalent to the 
combined populations of the countries of Belgium, Denmark, The Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden. That is, without doubt, a large group to attempt to educate! 
Teachers in very considerable numbers are required. In 1949-50, more than a 
million persons were employed as teachers. 

A United Press news release under date of December 6, 1953, announced that 
the Census Bureau estimates that the public school enrollment will increase annually 
by more than 1,300,000 persons until 1959 when the current year’s crop of babies 
will normally enter the schools. At that time, the elementary school attendance 
will total about 30,000,000. This is an increase of about 8,000,000 pupils over 
a seven-year period. The secondary school enrollment will increase also. It was 


® PETER L. SPENCER, faculty adviser for Alpha Iota Chapter, is professor of education 
at Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California. 
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approximately six and one-half million in 1950. It should be about nine and 
one-half million by 1960 and rise to approximately twelve million by 1965. 

Who will be the teachers of these children? 

The development of this school offering is only one of the tasks that has faced 
our country during its relatively brief history. The development of. schools has 
accompanied the settlement of our country. The expansion of the population in 
numbers is not the only dimension with which we have been concerned. The 
shifting of residence into unsettled areas and into urban centers has created many 
educational problems as well. 

In the year 1790, the center of the population of our country was located 
in Maryland about twenty-three miles east of Baltimore. By 1890, the center 
had moved westward to Indiana to about twenty miles east of Columbus. From the 
data of the 1950 census, the center of the population was found to be in Illinois 
about eight miles north-northwest of Olney. 

During that period of 160 years, the expansion toward the west has been con- 
tinuous. The center has moved more than 600 miles westward, approximately one- 
half of the distance to the geographic center of our country, which is located in 
north-central Kansas. The center has followed closely the thirty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude. That shows that the growth in population in the northern and 
southern halves of the country has been approximately equal. The growth in the 
western half has continuously exceeded the growth in the eastern half, however. 
The west was, for the most part, new and unsettled land. When settlements were 
established, all of the social and political institutions had to be developed as well. 
This included the schools of all kinds. 

A recounting of what has happened in California may suggest something of 
what the ‘“‘westward movement” entailed. In 1850, when California was admitted as 
a state, its population numbered only slightly more than 90,000 persons. Twenty- 
eight of the states at that time exceeded California in population. The 1950 
census reported for California a population of about ten and a half million. It then 
ranked second only to New York in population. During the first fifty years of 
statehood, an average annual increase of 28,000 persons occurred in the population 
of California. That is an increase of more than 2,000 persons each month over 
a period of 600 months. But the second fifty-year period makes the preceding one 
seem insignificant. During the second fifty-year period of statehood, California 
suffered an average monthly increase of about 15,000 persons! That is more than 
seven times the monthly increment of the first fifty-year period. Of course, a con- 
siderable portion of the monthly increase is due to births within the state’s borders. 
Another portion consists of young immigrants within the compulsory attendance 
age-range provided by California laws. These must all be cared for in the schools 
of the state. A recent statement from Los Angeles reported that on the average 500 
new pupils seek admission to the Los Angeles city schools every Monday morning. 
Estimating thirty pupils to a teacher, this would suggest that Los Angeles would 
need about fifteen new teachers every Monday morning. Where are they to be 
found? 

In the preceding discussion, we have traced the expansion of the population along 
two dimensions, viz., the dimension of number and the dimension of space or 
area where the population resides. In both regards, growth has been tremendous. 
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Each has produced problems that challenge our proposed plan for public educa- 
tion. The problem of providing housing and equipment for the necessary school 
facilities has literally taxed the imagination. However, the providing of the physi- 
cal features of schools is comparatively simple when compared with providing the 
teachers and the educational atmospheres which are required. 

Teacher-education is the most neglected aspect of the American educational 
program. At the 1953 meeting of the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, a committee made the following statement: 


All too often the physical plant and other facilities of teacher education institutions are of such in- 
ferior quality as to suffer from comparison with other higher institutions, or schools within the same 
institution offering preparation for other fields. Capable young people will be influenced in the choice 
of fields of preparation by the quality of facilities of institutions. Inferior buildings and equipment 
for teacher education tend to leave the impression that teaching as a profession rates at a low level. An 
adequate flow of capable young people into the profession seems unlikely unless institutions offering 
such preparation can have physical plants and facilities excellent in every respect, and which compare 
favorably with other professional schools.’ 


Failure to develop teacher-education so that its products are sufficient in number 
and in quality of preparation to serve the nation’s schools properly is a major 
indictment of our society. Our American way of life calls for a greater degree 
of personal understanding and personal discipline than do non-democratic modes 
of living. It is comparatively easy to educate for obedience to authority, but it is 
very difficult to develop an intelligent law-maker. In a democratic society, every 
citizen is both a law-maker and one who obeys the law. Our educational program 
must, therefore, develop both of those abilities. That has produced another kind 
of expansion which is pertinent for this discussion. I refer to the extension of the 
educational program longitudinally to cover more years of growth and its expan- 
sion latitudinally to include more areas of learning. 

The modern school curriculum at every level represents a wider range of in- 
struction than was offered previously. It is interesting to note that much, if not 
most, of the expansion has been demanded by society. In general, educators have 
not initiated the additions to the school’s responsibilities. The educators have not 
been unaware of the need for increased educational coverage, but they have 
recognized that it is one thing to demand that instruction be given, and it is a 
very different thing to provide adequately and properly for the demand to be 
carried out. For example, it is comparatively easy to enact compulsory school 
attendance laws. It is not easy to secure financial and other types of support which 
reasonably guarantee that the compelled attendance will be educationally fruitful. 
It is comparatively easy to enact legislation which requires that particular things be 
taught, but it is not easy to secure support for the preparation and payment of 
teachers to conduct the instruction. 

The public school as an institution has become firmly established. There still 
remains, however, the need to develop an understanding and an acceptance of both 
personal and civic responsibilities which are necessary for its success. The recruit- 
ment, preparation, and selection of teachers constitute a critical problem in this 


*Group B, Miami Beach Conference of the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the NEA, “Suggested Adjustments to Alleviate Teacher Shortages,” The 
Journal of Teacher Education, IV (1953), 285. 
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connection. As Carl G. Gray, president of a Connecticut manufacturing company, 
has so pertinently said, ‘A teacher’s worth more than the schoolhouse.”’ “But, few 
are prepared to teach!” 

According to a quarterly statistical report on teacher certification issued by the 
California State Department of Education for the period July 1 to September 
30, 1953, 5,940 new credentials were issued for teaching in the elementary schools. 
Only 982, or approximately 16 per cent of the credentials, were issued upon a 
recommendation of an accredited teacher-education institution. One thousand 
seven hundred forty-four, almost 30 per cent of the credentials, were ‘“‘emergency 
credentials,” i.e., they were issued to persons who had not met the minimum 
standards for regular certification. Three thousand two hundred fourteen, about 
54 per cent of the credentials, were issued on direct application to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. These candidates met the minimum standards for regular 
certifications, but they did not have the recommendation of an accredited teacher- 
education institution. Approximately only 16 per cent of the applicants credentialed 
to teach in the elementary schools of California had accomplished the program 
of teacher-preparation which the state has developed as desirable. 

The report states that during the same period 2,363 credentials were issued 
for general teaching in junior and senior high schools. Of this number, 403, or 
approximately 17 per cent, were issued through the preferred pattern for credential- 
ing, i.e., via recommendation by an accredited teacher-education institution. Ap- 
proximately 12 per cent of the general secondary credentials issued were emergency 
and substandard in type. The remainder, about 70 per cent of the credentials, were 
issued without institutional recommendation, but upon direct application to the 
state. The preferred procedure for certification in this state is for the applicant to 
satisfy the teacher-education program which is offered by an accredited teacher- 
education institution, When that is accomplished, the institution then recommends 
the applicant to the Division of Credentials for certification. Since there is a serious 
shortage of teachers, presumably those who were credentialed during the quarterly 
period from July to September inclusive most likely were employed as teachers. 
Approximately only one in six of them had followed the preferred procedure. In 
other words, on the average, five out of six entered teaching with less than the 
preferred program of preparation. Surely, this is not the best way to provide 
competent teachers for our public schools! 

The idea that a substantial educational program should be made available to “all 
the children of all the people’’ has become fairly securely established. The task of 
providing reasonably adequate housing for such an offering has been reasonably 
well accomplished considering that our population has expanded at a fantastic rate, 
both as regards numbers of persons and the land area on which they reside. The 
comparable expansion of the curriculum to include more areas of learning and to 
cover longer periods of learning has gone on apace. But the need for teachers who 
can operate the program is perennial. There is a constant and imperative need. for 
more teachers and for better education for teachers. This is the most neglected 
part of the American school program. This, too, is probably the most difficult part 
of the program to satisfy. But it must be satisfied. 








Detinition of Teacher Behavior 
Encompasses Many Traits 


ALFRED CC... JENSER™ 


t jee IDENTIFICATION and definition of teacher traits (abilities, behaviors, etc.) 
which contribute to teaching competence is one of the perplexing problems 
confronting education. Bafling as this problem is, it must be faced by the school 
administrator and supervisor who are called upon to judge teachers with respect 
to their teaching effectiveness, Teacher-education institutions face the problem in 
their programs of recruitment, selection, and professional education of teachers in 
that these programs are concerned with bringing effective people into teaching. 

A question that logically arises is, ‘Can effective teaching be identified and de- 
scribed?”’ Unfortunately, no definitive answer to this important question can be 
provided by information presently available. Although professional educators are 
reluctant to admit it, relatively little progress has been made toward an adequate 
description of competent teaching or the identification of the effective teacher. 
Many persons have in mind some highly individual idea of what constitutes effec- 
tive teaching, but their concepts frequently are vague generalizations, far removed 
from specific observable behaviors of the teacher. 

Much of the current research directed at the understanding of teacher traits 
intentionally sets aside considerations of effectiveness or ineffectiveness of par- 
ticular behaviors of teachers. Attention is centered, rather, on a description of 
teacher behavior in the classroom, in objective and factual terms. 

One of the most extensive of these major research programs is that conducted 
by the Teacher Characteristics Study, a project embracing a number of related 
researches, which has been in progress for the past five years under the auspices 
of the American Council on Education and the Grant Foundation. Included in 
the research program of the Teacher Characteristics Study is a number of de- 
scriptive studies (concerned with the definition, nature, and organization of teacher 
behaviors) and methodological researches devoted to the study of techniques 
for obtaining information relative to teacher behavior. Two of the highly related 
sources used by the study are the critical incident technique and the observation 
method. 


® ALFRED C. JENSEN, co-ordinator of student teaching at San Francisco State College, 
was staff associate of the Teacher Characteristics Study. 
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THE CRITICAL INCIDENT TECHNIQUE 


One research, previously reported by the writer,? has to do with the determina- 
tion of critical incidents or critical behaviors of teachers. A critical incident was 
defined as any observable teacher behavior or activity which might make the differ- 
ence between success and failure in teaching. The approach intentionally omits 
those aspects of teaching which appear to be carried out in acceptable manner by 
almost all teachers. 

The procedure followed consisted of collecting concise, factual reports of 
especially effective or ineffective classroom behaviors of unnamed teachers from 
individuals who were closely associated with the teaching process: supervisors, 
training teachers, principals, teachers, cadet teachers, and students preparing to 
teach. Each participant in the study was asked to think of a particularly effective 
or ineffective teacher he had known; then, to recall and describe some actual be- 
havior which had contributed to that teacher’s effectiveness or ineffectiveness. The 
reported critical behaviors of teachers were carefully analyzed and the traits indi- 
cated were classified into three general categories as follows: 


1. Personal qualities, with examples: 
Effective: (1) is alert, cheerful, and enthusiastic in expression and manner; 
(2) likes fun and possesses a sense of humor; 
(3) is fair and impartial. 
Ineffective: (1) is dull, bored, and shows lack of dramatic qualities; 
(2) is serious, too occupied for fun or humor; 
(3) is overcritical and suspicious, showing disapproval of the child as a 
person. 
2. Professional qualities, with examples: 
Effective: (1) evidences a planned but flexible procedure anticipating individual needs 
and interests; 
(2) is clear and thorough in giving directions; 
(3) disciplines in a quiet, dignified, positive, and fair manner. 
Ineffective: (1) shows rigidity of procedure; fails to provide for individual variations or 
differences; 
(2) gives unclear, vague, or incomplete directions; 
(3) resorts to cruel, meaningless forms of physical correction. 
3. Social qualities, with examples: 
Effective: (1) shows understanding and sympathy in working with pupils; 
(2) commends effort and gives generous praise for work well done; 
(3) helps individuals with personal as well as educational problems. 
Ineffective: (1) makes threats, uses sarcastic remarks, or in other ways shows lack of 
sympathy for pupils; 
(2) fails to give approval and commendation for pupils’ efforts and activities; 
(3) is unaware of pupils’ personal and educational needs. 


Although value judgments are required in connection with a critical inci- 
dents approach, this technique does represent an effort not only to determine the 
bases of such judgments but also to objectify descriptions of teacher behavior. Cer- 
tainly, this approach is basically more sound than the frequently employed pro- 
cedure of asking educators what traits or qualities they believe teachers should 


* A. C. Jensen, “Determining Critical Requirements for Teachers,” The Journal of Experimental 
Education, XX (1951), 79-85. 
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possess. It serves, also, to bring the definitions of personality out of the realm of 
abstract description of traits and into observable behavior. This behavior includes 
things which teachers can learn to do or to avoid. 

The implications of this research seem clear for teacher-education institutions, 
since the more clearly defined the traits become, the better these institutions can 
carry out their programs of teacher recruitment, selection, and education. 


THE OBSERVATION METHOD 

Another important research with which this report is chiefly concerned has 
to do with an extensive and intensive observation program of teachers in various 
communities throughout the country, aimed at a description of significant patterns of 
teacher behavior, and of pupil behavior reflecting teacher behavior. It was hoped 
that a more clear-cut definition of teacher behavior might emerge. 

Assessments of teacher behavior were made by the writer and his team of 
trained selected observers, using a specially prepared Observation Blank, set up 
in terms of traits—alert, stimulating, poised, etc. A glossary describing the meaning 
of each trait, in behavioral terms, accompanied the Observation Blank. Both the 
Observation Blank and the glossary were constructed after a careful study of the 
critical requirements for teachers, obtained by using the critical incidents tech- 
nique. Some twenty-six different traits of over 2,200 elementary and secondary 
school teachers were observed on several different occasions. All assessments of 
teacher behavior were of a purely factual nature. They were not accomplished for the 
purpose of picking out “effective” or “ineffective” teachers. Rather, the records 
submitted by the trained observers were intended to be objective estimates of 
specific behaviors. 

The data of the several observers were combined to provide composite assess- 
ments of each teacher on each characteristic represented on the Observation Blank; 
and the statistical relationships between the dimensions were analyzed in an effort 
to answer the question, ‘Should teacher behavior be defined from the stand- 
point of a single over-all criterion, or is it more reasonable to think of teacher 
behavior as encompassing many traits?” 

After a study of the composite assessments of the teachers on the traits observed, 
it becomes apparent that teacher behavior needs to be described in terms of many 
traits rather than from the standpoint of a single criterion. Although the factors 
emerging from the analysis of the behaviors of elementary and secondary school 
teachers do not duplicate each other entirely, they are generally similar; and it is 
believed that three correlated factors may serve satisfactorily to describe the pat- 
terns of teacher behavior at both levels. These are (1) a factor contributed to by 
understanding, friendliness, and responsiveness on the part of the teacher; (2) 
a factor contributed to by systematic and responsible teacher behavior; and (3) 
a factor contributed to by the teacher's stimulating and original behavior. 

Translating these three factors into behavior as we can observe it in the class- 
room, the teacher who demonstrates behaviors related to factor one: (1) shows a 
liking and an affection for pupils without being unduly demonstrative; (2) is 
approachable by all pupils, speaking to them as to an equal; (3) is warm, 
friendly, and responsive in associations with pupils; (4) exhibits tact, showing 
an awareness of a pupil’s emotional problems and needs, and is alert to differences 
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in individual abilities; (5) is tolerant of error on the part of pupils, demonstrating 
patience and sympathy with a pupil’s viewpoint; (6) distributes attention to many 
pupils and rotates leadership activities impartially; (7) finds good things to which 
to call attention in pupils; (8) resists any desire to dominate or to dictate a pupil’s 
action and encourages pupils to make their own decisions. 

The teacher who demonstrates behaviors contributing to factor two (and this 
teacher may be one who also shows behaviors contributing to factors one and 
three): (1) is systematic in procedure and responsible in behavior; (2) shows 
evidence of careful planning, though the procedure is flexible enough to permit 
needed adaptions; (3) anticipates problems that might arise and is prepared 
to meet them; (4) demonstrates skill in holding a class discussion together, 
working toward desirable objectives; (5) provides for review and properly spaced 
learning; (6) is willing and eager to assume responsibilities in connection with 
teaching and is conscientious and punctual; (7) suggests aids to learning in pro- 
viding ‘‘study hints’; (8) controls unusual and difficult classroom situations; (9) 
provides definite assignments, giving adequate directions to pupils; (10) calls 
attention to and emphasizes good work, insisting upon standards of quality; (11) 
is unruffled by problems developing in the classroom and is dignified without being 
stiff or formal; (12) accepts criticism and is undisturbed and unembarrassed by it; 
(13) is realistic in approach, showing good common sense; (14) gives complete, 
accurate, and satisfying answers to questions; (15) is constructively critical in ap- 
proach to subject matter. 

The teacher who demonstrates behaviors contributing to factor three: (1) 
challenges and stimulates pupils to do their best; (2) is clever and witty without 
being facetious; (3) is animated; (4) is well informed, showing evidence of 
imagination and independence in thought; (5) shows initiative in taking a new 
approach and resourcefulness in making an explanation; (6) uses original, 
interesting, and sometimes relatively unique devices to aid instruction; (7) is 
flexible in adapting explanations and activities to pupil needs; (8) takes ad- 
vantage of pupils’ questions to further clarify ideas; (9) brings lessons success- 
fully to a climax, relating them to major objectives; (10) possesses a good sense of 
humor; (11) is constructively critical in approach to subject matter; (12) is 
unhurried in class activities, speaking quietly and slowly; (13) is alert to ‘‘pick-up” 
the class when pupils’ attention shows signs of lagging; (14) speaks with an 
agreeable tone and interesting inflection; (15) is skillful and fluent in expression; 
(16) possesses personal charm, free from distracting personal habits; (17) is 
self-confident in relations with pupils; (18) has the classroom situations under 
control at all times. 

SUMMARY 

Teacher behavior as observed in the classroom can best be defined in terms of 
many encompassing traits. The more clearly defined these traits become, the better 
the programs of teacher recruitment, selection, and education can become. 

As teacher behavior is observed in the classroom, three major areas emerge: 
(1) the teacher behavior that suggests warmth, friendliness, and responsiveness 
in associations with pupils; (2) the teacher behavior that appears to indicate 
systematic procedure and awareness of responsibility; and (3) the teacher be- 
havior that seems to challenge and stimulate pupils to do their best. 
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Selection of Teachers for Today's 
Schools 


VERNA WHITE* 


Te SITUATION in which the professional educator finds himself today is one of 
dilemma. On the one hand, he is urged by societal demands to produce quantity; 
on the other hand, it is made very plain to him that the quality of his product is 
inferior. Experience and research in the preparation of teachers indicate that a longer 
period of time is necessary to give the prospective teacher the requisite grounding 
in general education, teaching content, and professional education. Yet, desperate 
administrators are forced to hire the unprepared or partially prepared teachers to 
fili their classrooms. The cry is sent out constantly for more and more teachers, while 
academically good students are not accepted by institutions because they lack other 
qualities essential to good teaching. Thus, the personnel of institutions preparing 
teachers find themselves in an unenviable position—a position in which they are 
forced to compromise daily between holding to standards of selection and education 
and supplying the needed teachers at an ever-increasing rate. 

The task of preparing a teacher has become progressively more complicated. 
Those responsible for selecting the teachers of tomorrow must ask themselves hon- 
estly the following questions: (1) What criteria should govern the selection of 
students for the teaching profession? (2) By what methods should evidence be 
gathered and how should the data be evaluated? (3) How arbitrarily should criteria 
be applied during the present emergency? (4) What resources do our institutions 
have for saving for the teaching profession those candidates who demonstrate cer- 
tain deficiencies but who might be admitted to teacher education on a conditional 
basis with a program of remediation? There follows a brief discussion of each of 
the above, which might be used as a guide in considering these questions. 


WHAT CRITERIA SHOULD GOVERN THE SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION? 


This is a part of the larger question which has been subjected to years of study, 
namely, what constitutes teaching competence? Objective studies have been most 
unrevealing as researchers have attempted to correlate individual factors with pupil 
achievement. Just as unrewarding have been the attempts to submit to statistical 


& VERNA WHITE, Beta Chapter, is associate professor of education and director of 
the pre-service teacher preparation program at Syracuse University. 
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analysis the correlation of constellations of factors and pupil achievement. Successful 

‘teaching is the art of interpersonal relationships and, as such, is much too compli- 
cated to be precisely reduced to a formula. It is a highly individualized process which 
cannot be stereotyped. In my opinion, the Commission on Teacher Education’ 
has set forth the competencies that a prospective teacher should have: respect for 
personality, community-mindedness, rational behavior, skill in co-operation, increas- 
ing knowledge, skill in mediating knowledge, friendliness with children, under- 
standing children, social understanding and behavior, good citizenship in the 
school as society, skill in evaluation, faith in the worth of teaching. The commission, 
under each of these items, describes the kinds of behavior which persons should 
demonstrate as evidence that they have these characteristics. 


By WHAT METHODS SHOULD EVIDENCE BE GATHERED AND How 
SHOULD THE DATA BE EVALUATED? 


The answer to this question lies in a broad understanding of general principles of 
evaluation. It is known and accepted that people behave differently in different situa- 
tions and that different observers rate candidates according to different standards. In 
fairness to the candidate for the teaching profession, then, it is necessary to place 
him in many different kinds of situations in which a variety of observers may render 
opinions concerning his performance and potentialities. Every technique that is 
feasible should be used. At the time that the candidate is to be considered, there 
should be available results of standardized tests of academic aptitude, personality, 
general culture, and reading; records of previous academic achievement; clearance 
on health; evidence concerning personal and social adjustment; records of work 
experience, interests, and extra-curricular activities; autobiographical data; state- 
ment of reasons for entering teaching; and records of individual and group inter- 
views. This should be a composite of self-evaluation and rating by others. All of 
these data must be synthesized in a meaningful summary. They can be evaluated only 
on an individual basis according to individual patterns. Such complex factors as 
make up a personality and its motivations cannot be submitted to numerical rating. 

The persons responsible for selecting the candidates for teaching must ask them- 
selves many questions. Why is it that one student is an “‘over-achiever’’—that is, has 
a high academic average which would not be expected with the scores on the re- 
corded academic aptitude test and the reading test? What are the factors in the total 
picture? Were the conditions surrounding the testing poor for this individual? What 
incentives are operating to cause the candidate to achieve beyond expectation? Is 
achievement at the expense of a normal emotional and social adjustment and at the 
risk of his health? A like series of questions must be posed for the student who is an 
“under-achiever’’—that is, with top scores on every standardized test but with an 
academic average bordering on probation. What kinds of adverse circumstances and 
frustrations has he faced? What kinds of work and extra-curricular commitments does 
he have? What family responsibilities and worries does he have? In like manner, 
those responsible for selection must consider the student with a health problem. 
What insight does he have into his handicap? How much does it interfere with his 
daily work and his adjustment to life? Has everything been done that is possible to 

* Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on Education, Teachers for Our Times 
(Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1944), pp. 154-73. 
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remedy the problem? These three types of students are cited only to indicate an 
approach to the individual consideration of candidates. It is seldom that a committee 
on selection is satisfied that it has all the data necessary to pass final judgment in 
such cases. The strengths and weaknesses must be weighed; and the committee is 
forced to make a decision in light of its philosophy, its resources for remedial help, 
and the degree of the weakness exhibited. 


How ARBITRARILY SHOULD CRITERIA BE APPLIED DURING 
THE PRESENT EMERGENCY? 


This question can be answered generally by the principle that the grossly unfit— 
academically, emotionally, and/or socially—must be denied admission to the pro- 
fession for the welfare of society. Beyond this, we cannot go in a general statement. 
Many times research has proved that students who at one time have not been able 
to prove themselves academically have astounded their teachers by later achieve- 
ment. Instances of this may be found in those students who have been admitted to 
higher education, lacking the requisite high school achievement and failing college 
entrance examinations, but who have been found on the dean’s list at the end of the 
sophomore year. An example may be cited in teacher education for which the 
broader evaluative basis for selection was applied. A student from a professional 
family was denied admission to the program as a sophomore because she exhibited 
all the wrong attitudes toward teaching, was failing academically, was completely 
intolerant toward others in the group interview, and was not recommended by the 
dean of women’s office because of unco-operative behavior in the living center. This 
girl, as a senior, reapplied for teacher education after two years of maturing ex- 
periences, guidance, and an understanding with her father concerning her choice of 
profession. She made a brilliant record in the program and has gone into the teach- 
ing profession as a person whom anyone would be happy to have on his staff. It is 
not strange in our society (which keeps its children in a state of dependency for so 
long) that it takes time for thefn to clarify their professional goals. Committees on 
selection should take very seriously the corollary task of referring students for 
remedial work and guidance. They should have time in their programs to become 
familiar with these prospective candidates as individuals who are trying to clarify 
goals and find the way to the most satisfying life. Wherever possible, self-evaluation 
and self-selection should operate. Continuous selection should be carried on, and 
educators should have the courage to give students the opportunity to try out their 
proficiencies and interests in actual situations with children. One student, admitted 
to the initial course which required work in the youth agencies, appeared in the office 
after six weeks and said, ‘I have to get out of this program. I simply can’t stand 
working with children; they make me so nervous.” This student will be much hap- 
pier than she would have been had the committee refused to accept her. She was 
then ready for further vocational guidance, fully realizing (through her own in- 
sight) that teaching is not for her. Such illustrations are cited to suggest that those 
charged with the responsibility of selecting prospective teachers must use caution in 
deciding to exclude any except those who show gross disturbance until further evi- 
dence is obtained. The door should be left open for reapplication and reconsidera- 
tion for some, and others should be given the opportunity of testing their interest and 
capabilities for teaching. 
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WHAT REsourcEs Do Our INSTITUTIONS HAVE FOR SAVING FOR THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION THOSE CANDIDATES (WHO DEMONSTRATE CERTAIN DEFICIENCIES 
BUT WHO MIGHT BE ADMITTED TO TEACHER EDUCATION ON A CONDI- 
TIONAL BASIS WITH A PROGRAM OF REMEDIATION? 


This question is crucial in any program of selection, and the answers to the 
three preceding questions should be conditioned by the richness of resources for 
remediation. In some cases, admission to the program should be delayed until the 
student has proved that the weakness can be obviated. In other cases, the student 
may be admitted with the understanding that he will follow a definite program 
to fit himself better for the profession concurrently with his first courses in the 
preparation program. In a previous article, the author has listed the variety. of 
resources for referral at Syracuse University. As this is a fairly comprehensive list, 
it is repeated here: 

Students with poor reading ability or study habits have been salvaged through the program for 
the improvement of learning offered by the reading clinic. Those .with evidences of conflict and 
anxiety have been helped through further diagnosis, and a program of individual or group psycho- 
therapy provided in the Mental Hygiene Service. Those who do not demonstrate adequate conviction 
concerning their desire to teach are referred to the vocational counselors in the office of the person- 
nel dean or to the Veterans Administration for further consideration of their aptitudes. Those who 
indicate concern about health and physical stamina or who have been unable to meet their obliga- 
tions during the first two years because of health are referred to the University doctor for further 
examination or medical advice concerning their potentialities for meeting the day-by-day rigors of 
teaching. Those who have had no experience in working with young people try out their interest 
through group social service activities sponsored by the chapel program. Those with speech difficulties 
—defects, dialect, regionalism, are referred to the speech clinic for remedial advice and help’ 


Professional educators should never minimize the power of a strong teacher- 
preparation program, with its supporting laboratory experiences, to modify the 
thinking and motivation of the student. There is no better situation in which to 
discover whether a student has the capacity to discuss—with understanding—the 
problems of children than a class in human development, adjustment, and learning 
in which these problems are discussed and enlivened by experiences in supervised 
social agency work. Likewise, there is no better proof that prospective teachers will 
be able to discuss, objectively and intelligently, problems of the American school 
than to give them a real experience in discussing these problems under leadership. 
No better test has been devised for discovering whether the student has the ability 
to set up a real learning situation for children in the classroom than to provide the 
opportunity for him actually to teach under the guidance of a sympathetic, under- 
standing, and co-operative teacher in the public school system after careful orienta- 
tion by the instructors on campus. Thus, the student is provided a series of expe- 
riences which give him the concept of the total role of the teacher in society. Honest 
and careful evaluation at each step should eliminate those who might not be happy 
in teaching and should confirm the desire to contribute fully to the profession in 
those who might have had some doubts when they applied for teaching. Those 
directing a strong program of teacher education—staffed by instructors who are 
alert to the problems of youth, the needs of the schools in our society, and referral 

*Verna White, “Selection of Prospective Teachers at Syracuse University,’ The Journal of 
Teacher Education, I (1950), 26-27. 
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sources—need have no qualms about admitting those students who demonstrate 
remediable deficiencies. Many young people of sincere motivation may be saved 
through such a program and prepared to help meet the need of today’s schools. It is 
the responsibility of institutions to capitalize to the fullest on existing resources for 
remediation and to work to institute or expand resources if they are not adequate. 

Two forces make it incumbent upon institutions to ask themselves the above 
questions and to strengthen their selection programs through guidance. The first is 
the recognition that 

the personality of the teacher is the key to the success of the educational program. Adequate 
school buildings, services, and equipment are necessary to a good program, but they mean little if 
the teacher lacks sympathy and insight into the problems of children, . . . The teacher who under- 
stands herself, who has worked through her own problems and accepted her shortcomings as well as 
recognizing her strengths, has a sound basis for work with children.* 


The second force is the critical shortage of personnel. For this, with the ever- 
increasing birth rate, there seems no alleviation in the foreseeable future. But we 
must, even in this emergency, guarantee for the children of the future a supply of 
sincerely motivated teachers to take their places beside dedicated members of the 
profession who have sought and maintained “the highest standards of scholarship 
and professional preparation” and have worked “actively to further the cause of 
democratic education.” 


* Charlotte Buhler and Others, Childhood Problems and the Teacher (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1925), p. 69. 





THE BEST TEACHER I EVER HAD 


Most girls veer away from those mysterious courses called algebra and geometry. Usually, 
these college entrance requirements take on the form of a penalty paid for a desire for 
higher education. But this did not hold true in the Blue Island Community High School 
where Miss Beulah Protsman was the mathematics instructor. Her classes were always 
overcrowded. Why was not the usual stigma attached to her classes? 

“Protsy,” as she was called by her students, possessed an abundance of those qualities 
which textbook writers and administrators ideally indicate are necessary for successful 
teaching. With a ready wit, she could relieve any tensions students might have over 
mathematics. She not only was an accomplished scholar of mathematics, but she possessed 
the rare ability of understanding the “growing-up” problems of the adolescent. There was 
seldom an afternoon when her room was not lively with eager pupils, either releasing 
their burdens to her or seeking additional help on the daily assignment. She was consistently 
fair. The standards she set were high, but seldom did a pupil fail. The “why” was obvious to 
all—she was sympathetic to the student’s problem and was anxious to give individual help. 

The unpleasantries associated with the study of mathematics were alleviated by her 
skillful teaching and by her warm relationships with her students. It was the smile on her 
face and the love in her heart that endeared ‘‘Protsy” to each young mathematician! 

Jean S. WILLIAMS 
Pasadena Alumne 








A Comparison Between Women 
Teachers with Teaching Certificates 
and Emergency Credentials 


JOHN C. GOWAN* 


GENESIS AND History OF THIS STUDY 
T HE STUDY on which this paper is based was set up at the University of California, 

Los Angeles, by a committee appointed to consider departmental research in the 
general area of teacher-training. The committee early decided to make its initial 
study one comparing the performance of graduates in the field with a control group. 
The group of graduates consisted of teachers who had been recommended by the 
university and who held certificates. The control group selected was that of teachers 
with emergency credentials. This was done for the following reasons: (1) Such a 
group, by its very existence, represents a challenge to a teacher-training institution; 
for, if emergency teachers on the whole are doing as good work as graduates, there 
is actually little use in continuing to expend state money for special training. (2) 
Such a group is the one where distinctions, if any, will show up most clearly, and 
which will be most “‘unlike’’ the trained group. (3) Such a group, presumably, 
stands in greatest need of help and would benefit most by in-service training. 

For reasons of economy of time and ease of procedure, as well as because of the 
greater need in the elementary area, the initial study was confined to women 
elementary teachers in the counties of southern California. To observe more di- 
rectly the effects of training, it was decided at first to study only first-year teachers. 
Because the numbers involved proved too small for statistical accuracy, the scope 
was enlarged to embrace the first three years of over-all experience. It is desirable, 
in using teachers with emergency credentials as a control group, to keep within a 
period of three years of over-all experience, since there appears to be a rather heavy 
and differential attrition of emergency teachers during these years. Those who do 
remain either up-grade themselves and go on to tenure or are so outstanding that 
they tend to distort the averages.’ The term ‘“‘trained teachers” will refer to the first 
category, and the term “emergency teachers’ will refer to the control group. 


& JOHN C. GOWAN is assistant professor of education at Los Angeles State College, 
Los Angeles, California. 


*E. W. Johnson, “A Critical Study of Elementary Teacher Turnover in Southern California Dur 
ing the Post-war Period” (Doctoral dissertation, University of California, Los Angeles, 1950). 
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The plan of the study was to select reasonably comparable districts in which one 
or both categories were represented, to broadcast a questionnaire to superintendents 
regarding various aspects of teaching performance, and to analyze results. Certain 
supplementary records at the university and at research agencies were also used. 

The prime hypothesis tested can be expressed as follows: If teacher-training 
institutions are worth their salt, they are turning out teachers who perform better 
than teachers who have not had such training. 


THE TRAINED WOMAN TEACHER 


The woman who comes from a teacher-training institution, if she is better than 
her competitors, may have become better in one of two ways. She may have been 
better to start with, or she may have been made better (or worse) in the process 
of training. Before better training can be assumed, the quality of the student must 
be investigated. 

One way of checking into these purported differences lies in an analysis of in- 
telligence and other personality traits. Statistics furnished by the Teacher Selecting 
and Counseling Service at the university indicate that women at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, who are teaching-candidates, in general compare favorably 
with the national norms. A characteristic personality pattern also emerges, with 
the critical ratio on the status scale comparison the highest of a series of abnormally 
high critical ratios. 

This, however, is only part of the story. As the California Teachers Association 
Third Annual State Conference on Educational Research noted: 

[There was] general agreement that research will show that factors differentiating between good 
and poor teachers are in the areas of feelings, emotions, interests, personal and social adjustments, atti- 
tudes, personality and character rather than in areas of achievement, scholarship, and intelligence. 
Interest in working with young people and capacity for warm, friendly relationships were the factors 
most frequently mentioned.* 

One of the aspects of background bearing directly upon these latter matters is 
socioeconomic status. It may not be immediately obvious that there may exist differ- 
ences in personality which stem from socioeconomic differences, but either reflec- 
tion or experience will reveal the necessity of checking for control on this variable. 
In general, surprisingly little is known about socioeconomic status of teaching- 
candidates. According to the data available, attitudes of fairness, gentleness, friend- 
liness, and democratic method may be distinctly related to superiority in the socio- 
economic climate in which the teaching-candidate is reared. 


THE EMERGENCY TEACHER 


The emergency-credentialed teacher has been chosen as a control primarily because 
such a teacher constitutes a challenge to teacher-training institutions. If teacher- 
training institutions are valuable, if they are performing a real service in preparing 
teachers by giving them a knowledge of skills and techniques, then the emergency- 
credentialed teacher will be the one who will suffer by comparison. The decline 
in numbers and the eventual disappearance of emergency teachers are, therefore, 
goals of teacher-training institutions. 


* ‘Minutes of the Third Annual State Conference on Educational Research,” California Teachers 
Association Research Bulletin, December, 1951, p. 38. 
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As a marginal or ‘‘second-class’” group, emergency teachers tend to fall into 
certain patterns: 


(1) They are found in the smaller, less urban, and more remote districts. “In general fewer 
persons with emergency credentials are employed in urban areas where higher salaries and better living 
conditions prevail. The greatest percentage of persons with emergency credentials are found in those 
counties that are largely mountainous and rural.’ 

(2) They are found in the elementary field. The percentages of emergency teachers in the elemen- 
tary field in California during the four years ending 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952 were respectively 
twenty-six, twenty-one, fourteen, and eleven. During the same period, the corresponding percentages 
for secondary teachers were nine, five, four, and two.* 

(3) They are found in areas of low pay. While most California districts have no mandatory 
minimum differential, the maximum differential between regular-credentialed and emergency-creden- 
tialed teachers is $500 and the mean differential is $125 per year. 

(4) They are found in areas which present various types of undesirable working conditions. A 
notable example presented by Johnson in his survey is that some few districts made a practice of hir- 
ing emergency teachers at lower rates and then of discharging them after two years before they have 
had a chance to up-grade themselves into tenure.® 

(5) They tend to be eliminated faster from a school system than teachers with regular credentials. 
The writer's analysis of Johnson’s data indicated that, of 676 women elementary teachers who had 
resigned, 193, or 29 per cent, were emergency teachers. This is higher than the incidence of emer- 
gency teachers for any year. The number of emergency teachers who resigned during or at the end of 
one year of service was forty-two, or 26 per cent of the total number of emergency teachers resigned. 
The corresponding number of regular-credentialed teachers who resigned with one year of service 
was thirty-six, or 7 per cent of 483, the total number of regular teachers resigning. The number of 
emergency teachers resigning at the end of two years of service was thirty, or 16 per cent, as against 
forty-seven, or 9 per cent, for the regular-credentialed teachers. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


After consultation with committee members, a two-page questionnaire, asking 
identical questions with regard to the two criterion groups, was designed. Specifi- 
cally, it asked the respondent to rate named, trained teachers against all beginning 
teachers on a scale divided into five categories. The same kind of rating was asked 
with regard to emergency teachers, except that the respondents were asked to 
designate such teachers by letters of the alphabet. Next, the respondents were 
asked to rate the criterion groups generally on seventeen specific teaching areas in 
three categories: ‘‘weak,” “average,” and “strong.” Finally, the respondents were 
asked to list any generalizations or any suggestions they would have for the better 
training of teachers or the improvement of in-service training of emergency teachers. 

Responses were received from seventy-three district superintendents, or about 80 
per cent of the total districts circularized. They appeared to constitute a representa- 
tive sample of all types of southern California districts, both urban and rural, and 
were comprised of varying percentages of the two criterion groups. 

Some of the patterns peculiar to the emergency teacher, enunciated above, also 


*R. E. Simpson, “California’s Impending Teacher Shortage Crisis," mimeographed bulletin, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, California, April 13, 1953. 

*J. C. Stone, “Supply and Demand for Certificated Personnel in California Public Schools, 1952, 
with Forecast for 1957,” California Schools, XXIII (1952), 307-44. 

5“The Upgrading of Emergency Elementary Teachers,” California Teachers Association Research 
Bulletin, May, 1950, p. 23. 
* Johnson, op. cit., pp. 222-25. 
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tend to make more difficult the comparison of the two groups. For example, it was 
shown that emergency teachers were eliminated faster than credentialed teachers. 
Consequently, the emergency teachers who remain even for the second or third year 
constitute, because of their differential attrition rate, a more selected sample of 
their group than do the trained teachers. 

With these explanations, we pass to a consideration of the questionnaire returns 
and an analysis of the results. 


ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES 


The first question of the survey concerned actual ratings by the superintendents 
of designated trained teachers in their systems who had less than three years over- 
all experience. These teachers were rated in five categories. Ratings on 333 such 
teachers were obtained. At the same time, superintendents were asked to make 
ratings on emergency-credentialed teachers in their systems who had less than 
three years experience over-all. These persons were designated by letter only. There 
were 130 such ratings in the same five categories. 

The data were also handled by making the assumptions of continuity and 
normality with respect to both distributions. Means were computed and found to 
be 2.30 and 2.73 for the trained and emergency groups respectively, the higher 
rating indicating the poorer teacher. Similarly, the standard deviations were found 
to ke 1.03 and 1.10. A test for the significance of the difference between means 
yielded a critical ratio of 3.8 from a mean difference of .43 and a standard error 
of .112. Such a critical ratio value is significant at considerably better than the 1 
per cent level. The inference may be made that superintendents in these districts 
found trained teachers more effective than teachers with emergency credentials. 

In lieu of rating individual teachers, superintendents were next asked to rate 
trained teachers generally in three categories: “strong,” “‘average,’’ and ““weak” on 
seventeen specific teaching skills. They were also asked to rate emergency teachers 
generally on the same skills. Each response was multiplied by the number of teachers 
in that category which the administrator had in his system, thus obtaining a weighted 
average. One of the most notable things about these results is that the administrators 
thought more favorably of trained teachers in general, compared with emergency 
teachers in general, than they did about specific trained teachers compared with 
specific emergency teachers. Two reasons for this behavior may be suggested. There 
may be some stereotyping attached to the labels. There may also be the possibility 
that, having selected an emergency teacher, a superintendent is more sensitive about 
his choice and hence more willing to defend her. 

The distributions were treated statistically by contingency methods leading to Chi- 
Square values, from which it was possible to estimate the probability that the 
samplings of emergency and trained teachers were from the same universe (the null 
hypothesis). It was found that this method of treating the data led to a rejection 
of the null hypothesis, at better than the .001 level, in the cases of the following 
specific skills: teaching of reading, teaching of language arts, teaching of social 
studies, teaching of art, understanding of child development, understanding of 
basic learning principles, understanding of educational philosophy, understanding 
of curriculum resources, classroom management (knowledge of mental health), 
classroom management (planning), and ability to work with colleagues. In other 
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words, there is less than one chance in 1,000 that trained teachers are not su- 
perior to emergency teachers in the above areas. 

The data sustained the null hypothesis in the cases of the specific skills of teach- 
ing of arithmetic and classroom management (simple control). In other words, 
there is little, if any, difference between trained teachers and emergency teachers 
with respect to these skills in the opinion of administrators. 

Between these two opposites, there was a third group of skills, including teaching 
of music, teaching of physical education, ability to work with community, and 
ability to work with parents. While statistical treatment of the data led to a tentative 
rejection of the null hypothesis at the .05 level of confidence, parental relations 
failed to meet the more rigorous test required for the .01 level of confidence. We 
may conclude that, while there is some presumption of superiority of trained teach- 
ers in these areas, they are definitely weaker than in those skills in the first group. 

The suggestions and comments regarding needs of the two groups as seen by 
school administrators were summarized and presented to the faculty of the train- 
ing institution concerned. The committee initiating the study graciously allowed the 
publication of this article which is abstracted from a part of the full report. 
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HE BROUGHT THEM BACK ALIVE 


As a sophomore in Beloit College, taking mediaeval history, I was surrounded by dead 
battles, dates, and bones. Nothing that I studied came alive. But my teacher changed all 
this. One afternoon, he told us the story of a Holy Roman Emperor. Charging up through 
the ages came that rugged redbeard, Frederick Barbarossa, whose empire rose to fantastic 
heights as he five times stormed Italy and entered Rome itself, A great man, a terror to evil- 
doers, he kept peace in Germany. Then, marching into Asia Minor during the Third Crusade, 
he drowned in the river Calycadnus. And suddenly the bell rang. Class was over and 
Barbarossa, a friend who had been alive, marching, galloping, had died. Right at that 
moment, not eight hundred years before. Tears came to my eyes. Barbarossa was gone, but 
history was living. 

A salute to Darwin Leavitt, the inspiring teacher who could raise men from the pages 
of books, put flesh on their bones, and bring them back alive! 

Doris H. PLATT 
Alpha Beta Chapter 
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TNT: Prescription for More Teachers 


E. LOUISE NOTES” 


one is the story of what one middle-sized high school has done to help meet 
the demand for more teachers. Our answer is not spectacular. It is a project 
which is well within the compass of any high school. It could be started by inter- 
ested mothers, fathers, or citizens. It needs a group of students interested enough in 
the idea of teaching as a lifework to interest others. It needs a faculty sponsor who 
loves his own job. 

For several years, Harvey J. Holt, principal of Santa Barbara High School, and 
I had been hoping that a club of students interested in a teaching career could be 
organized, but we both realized that the impetus must come largely from the stu- 
dents themselves. Finally, one day in the spring of 1950 when a group of seniors was 
gathered around my desk, chattering about their plans for the future, I found op- 
portunity fora suggestion. A few weeks later, one sophomore girl went dashing 
home with, “Mother! Mother! Guess what! The name of our new club! .. . TNT! 
TNT! You know, Mother, high explosive!”’ And that is exactly how the girls who 
started the Top Notch Teachers-to-be felt about their new venture. They were very 
conscious of the fact that they were starting something really new, something with 
explosive qualities for either success or failure, and that they were the ones who held 
the fuse. 

Before the month was out, the original eleven had been joined by twenty-eight 
others from all three classes of the school. The sole qualification for membership 
was either a sincere interest in teaching as a career or a genuine desire to find out 
whether one was fitted for teaching. Because the entire idea was so new, we all 
wanted to keep the demands for membership as simple as possible. For this reason, 
the charter group decided that it did not wish to become a chapter of Future 
Teachers of America. Instead, the members wanted to be completely free to work 
out their own plans and to set their own conditions. The membership has grown 
steadily but not spectacularly, reaching a high point of sixty for this year. 

The club programs have been designed to further an understanding of what 
makes teachers click and a knowledge of both the advantages and the disadvantages 
of being members of the profession. One program that has been very successful 
every year has been having two or three student teachers, accompanied by their 
adviser, come and talk to the group about their own training. The students told 


& E. LOUISE NOYES, Santa Barbara Alumnz Chapter and first Lord Balfour Scholar to 
England, is head of the English Department, Santa Barbara High School, California. 
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exactly what their own work was and brought with them some of the materials that 
they had prepared for their classes. The adviser answered all sorts of questions about 
credentials and required college courses. 

Our high school principal was eagerly listened to when he talked on ‘Why I’m 
Glad I’m a Teacher!” Our high school librarian gave a review of Alice Lee 
Humphreys’ Heaven in My Hand, a book of incidents from the author’s own teach- 
ing experiences in country schools and primary grades. This review elicited a num- 
ber of spontaneous comments from club members of the “I remember’’ type, and 
so became a genuine group experience. Member participation was ensured also by 
a program that invited everyone to share with the others what he remembered best 
about his elementary school days. That day the time was far too short, since each 
member was eager to cap the experience of someone else. 

Several films added interest and made good springboards for discussion. Club 
members were very perceptive about these films and were not easily deluded. Such 
pictures as “Secure the Blessings,” ‘““Who Will Teach Your Child?” and “Our 
Teacher, Mary Dean” are very useful. Each year, other good films appear. 

If anyone asked TNT members, “What activity has been most interesting and 
most valuable?” I am sure the answer would be, ‘‘Our visiting day!” The first year, 
when the group was small, we were invited to take our lunches to the Montecito 
Elementary School, to watch the children at play as we ate at a big table on the 
schoolgrounds, and then to spend the afternoon visiting whatever grades each club 
member was most interested in. Since such dividing-up meant that there were only 
four or five in any one group and since the pupils in this particular school are used 
to being observed, our “‘teachers-to-be”” had a good opportunity to see the school 
at its best. Then, after the pupils had gone home, TNTers met with the principal 
and some of the teachers and had a chance to get answers to the many questions 
that were swarming in their heads. This first visiting day was, I know, a red-letter 
day for all the club; but even better opportunities were to come in the next two 
years. 

The Department of Education of the University of California, Santa Barbara 
State College, asked to be hosts to the group for a day. Each club member was 
invited by a particular student teacher to accompany him through his entire morning 
of work. After that, all met for a picnic lunch on the campus and for a long talkfest 
about the morning’s activities. Most of the education faculty were present so that the 
high school students were able to meet and talk with some of the professors. At the 
next meeting of the club, the TNTers, in great detail, discussed the differences in 
classrooms and schools visited. 

For the last two years, several of the seniors in TNT have acted as regularly- 
assigned helpers of designated teachers in some elementary schools of the city 
and counted the work as one of their “solids” for “graduation. They are officially 
called teachers’ aides. The first year, four students served in this way; the next year, 
six did, two of them young men; and six have served this past year. 

This outstanding feature of TNT has been possible only through the encourage- 
ment and help given us by Dr. Einar W. Jacobsen, superintendent of schools, and 


* The October, 1953, Ladies’ Home Journal has an excellent article on the work of the teachers’ 
aides. 
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Esther Michelson, director of elementary instruction. This is the part of the club 
work of which we are most proud. 

Much preliminary planning was needed before the teachers’ aides began their 
work. The teachers concerned had to be outstanding teachers. They must also be 
teachers who were not already responsible for student teachers. Then the TNTers 
had to be checked to be sure that they had finished all their required subjects for 
graduation so that they could be free for the entire afternoon. Since ours is a 
sprawling city, the aides almost had to have the use of a car, for public transpor- 
tation could not meet the time schedules. 

We who have been concerned with this are sure that it has been outstanding in 
its results. Almost any school system could do what we have done. Every one of the 
seniors in the plan has ended the year even more sure than before that teaching was 
the one job in the world for him. And the regular teachers have been just as 
enthusiastic! One of our very good teachers said about her student aide, “Janice is 
the very nicest thing that has ever happened to me!” Another, when asked if he 
would recommend his helper for a scholarship, said, ‘Recommend him? That boy 
could go into a classroom and take over right now!” And perhaps the best proof of 
success has come from the many, many comments made around my desk early in 
the morning about ‘“‘my”’ class and “‘my’’ pupils. For every aide has identified him- 
self completely with his group. 

What did these aides do? They helped with games; they helped children who 
were having a difficult time with reading or spelling; they read stories to the class; 
they helped get construction work going; they pulled on rubbers and raincoats; 
they helped with all the thousand and one things that have to be done in any class- 
room. And they loved every minute of it! 

But suppose we let one of these young people speak for herself. Says TNT presi- 
dent of two years ago, Gwen Lanning, who was a teacher’s aide in a second grade 
and who is now in her third year of teacher training in the university, 

I think it most important that in that one semester I received a good practical knowledge of 
child psychology. I learned that to have a happy class the teacher must love her work and be happy 
herself. She must let each child know she likes him and is interested in everything he does. I've 
learned to be almost a second mother to every child I’m working with. I’m very thankful that I was 


given the opportunity to be a teacher's aide and I’m sure I received from it much profitable ex- 
perience which I shall always be able to use. 


So much for the experiences of one who shared in the most outstanding oppor- 
tunity that TNT has been able to offer its members. But what has the club done 
for those of its members who, for one reason or another, were not able to be 
teachers’ aides? 

According to Carolyn Noble, one of last year’s senior members, 

Many teen-agers are confused and unsure of their futures. TNT makes it possible for someone to 
decide whether or not he really wants to go in for teaching. It’s a club that’s lots of fun, and yet it's 
really worth-while. Last year we visited the college here and talked with many real teachers-to-be. 
We also visited an elementary classroom. These things stand out in my mind for they are the main 
things which made me definitely sure that what I want to be is—a teacher. 


Carolyn’s words make plain one of the very finest outcomes of TNT in Santa 
Barbara High School and what we believe would be one of the very best results of 
any such club, namely, the feeling of early sureness about one’s life work. En- 
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thusiasm for the job ahead, knowledge that there are still years of training, early 
understanding that there are pitfalls as well as joys in teaching—all these are helped 
by a high school club in ways that are, we believe, not possible elsewhere. Reading, 
discussions, films, talks—all have helped toward this end. But the most valuable 
trailfinder is, without doubt, our program of teachers’ aides. 

As club sponsor, I have had more than my share of reward in hearing these 
young people talk about their experiences and in watching the growth in them of a 
mature attitude toward their chosen careers. 

Results? Yes, we know we are getting them. Every one of the charter members 
is at present a junior or senior in college, enrolled in’ a teacher-training major. 
Every one is enthusiastic. Every one of them talks to other people about becoming 
teachers and tells younger high school students what TNT has meant to him. 

Every member who entered TNT as a sophomore stayed until graduation unless 
there was an unavoidable conflict. The group is growing steadily in numbers and in 
prestige, with sophomore members telling me that they have been planning, ever 
since they were in the eighth grade, to be in TNT. 

TNT és justifying its name and is truly “high explosive” in helping “top notch” 
young people decide early to become teachers! 





WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS JOIN FOR LUNCHEON MEETING 


The members of Delta Kappa Gamma, Pi Lambda Theta, and the National Council 
of Administrative Women in Education will meet for luncheon at the convention of the 
International Council for Exceptional Children being held in Cincinnati at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel in April. The luncheon will take place Thursday noon, April 29, at the con- 
vention hotel. The luncheon is being planned early in the convention at the request of 
those who have been present at the Saturday breakfasts in previous years. Because of the 
acquaintances and friendships made on these occasions, the members thought it advantageous 
to meet early in the convention rather than on the last day. 

The luncheon, being planned as an informal meeting, will provide an opportunity for 
the women from the three groups to meet on a very friendly basis and to discuss phases of 
their work without benefit of formal speech-making. There will be, however, an oppor- 
tunity for general discussion, and an up-to-the-minute report will be given by Dr. Romaine 
Mackie of the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Miss Margaret A. Hayes, principal of the Gompers School, 12302 S. State Street, 
Chicago 28, Illinois, is in charge of the general arrangements. On the local scene, Miss 
Lucille Workman, co-ordinator of special education, Akron Public Schools, Akron, Ohio, 
is taking care of the details. Mrs. Ruby Van Meter, director, department of pupil adjustment 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and Miss Frances Scott, supervisor of special education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, are assisting in the planning and in the preparation of advance notices. 








Recruiting Older Women as Teachers 


EVELYN M. CARRINGTON* 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


F resge to research estimates furnished by the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, there will be 2,000,000 children of school age in Texas by 1960, At 
this rate, by 1960, Texas will need 12,490 teachers in addition to the number em- 
ployed in 1950. The increase in students may be attributed to a high birth rate and 
to the migration to Texas of families with school-age children to engage in the 
state’s expanding industrial program. This shortage of teachers is not confined to 
one state or geographic area. It is nationwide. 

In March, 1953, the Research Division, National Education Association, esti- 
mated that 262,726 more teachers will be needed for the decade 1950-60, 65 per 
cent in the elementary schools. These figures are based on a static teacher population. 
The problem, then, is not merely to recruit 262,726 teachers, but that number plus 
all the replacements necessary because of death, retirement, resignation, or promo- 
tion to administrative position. The number of teachers leaving the teaching pro- 
fession has always been large. The NEA Research Division reports that 7.5 per cent 
of the teachers employed left the teaching profession in 1950-51. There is no reason 
to believe that the percentage will decrease in 1953-54. 

The imbalance between supply and demand in the teaching profession is due, not 
only to the extraordinary increase in school population and the large turn-over 
among teachers, but also to the fact that fewer persons are choosing teaching as a 
profession. Many young men and women are still entering military service. A large 
number of young women are making earlier marriages and taking on family re- 
sponsibilities instead of completing their education and teaching a few years prior 
to marriage. Inadequate salaries with low ceilings have not made teaching popular 
as a vocation. The failure to provide a satisfactory salary schedule for teachers has 
been due, for the most part, to indifference, misinformation, or shortsighted false 
economy, or all three. 


POssIBLE SOURCES OF TEACHERS 


"With the teacher-shortage becoming more acute each year, the possible sources 
of teachers should be explored. Recruitment programs among high school and 
college students have been going on for several years. Financial aid, in some 


& EVELYN M. CARRINGTON, Psi Chapter, is psychologist and director of instruction, 
The Shady Brook Schools, Dallas, Texas. 
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instances, is being given to those who are desirous of teaching and need to complete 
their professional studies. A few former college and university teachers, because of 
a decrease in enrollment in their institutions, may elect to teach in the public 
schools. Competent and younger retired teachers may be requested by administrators 
to return to teaching. Perhaps the richest field for recruits is the employment of 
women between thirty-five and fifty-five years of age who have not worked for a 
number of years and whose education is such as to qualify them for teaching. 


Increasing Numbers of Older W omen Seeking Employment 


Since the early forties, there has been a definite trend for married women, many 
of them with children in their teens or older, to seek either full- or part-time em- 
ployment. According to the U. S. Department of Labor, married women accounted 
for only one-third of the feminine work-force in 1940, while in 1953 more than 
one-half of the 19,000,000 working women in the United States were married. 

The reasons underlying this trend are readily discerned. Some women need to 
work to supplement the family income, due to increased cost of living, illness in the 
family, expenses related to the education of their children, etc. Some women want 
comforts and luxuries of life—television, travel, renovations in their homes— 
beyond budgets based on their husbands’ incomes. Some women, finding they have 
spare time available, decide to expend this on work for which they receive a salary 
rather than to give time to volunteer service. Some women work because they want 
to contribute something to their world, other than through their families. 

A dozen years ago, Pearl Buck classified women into three groups. The first con- 
sists of the talented women, or women with natural vocations. The second group 
is made up of women who make a vocation of the home. The routine of mother- 
hood and housekeeping activities brings them complete satisfaction. In the third 
group are women who have no definite vocation or talent and only a normal interest 
in home and children. Women in this third group are called ‘the gunpowder 
women.” From the first group, American education has drawn many women who 
have made teaching their major interest and sole purpose. Members of the second 
group of women, when their children are grown, expend their energies upon their 
homes and grandchildren. It would take great force to blast them from their homes 
into the labor market. It is from the third group that education may draw excellent 
recruits to fill and extend its ranks. 


EFFECT ON FAMILY LIFE 


Since most of the third group are women of average or better education and of 
wholesome discontent, their own morale would be strengthened by their entrance 
into teaching. There would be little reason for such a woman to envy her husband’s 
career or to complain of her useless existence. She would benefit her family by 
bringing into the group tales of her adventuring and by her own happiness in her 
work, The woman’s entrance into teaching might necessitate the hiring of domestic 
help, so the housekeeping chores would not accumulate and overwhelm her when 
she returned from school. Thus, she would pave the way for the entrance of another 
woman into the labor market. It would be fun for her to return to her own children, 
although the employment of her creative energy at school would lessen the chances 
that she would become involved too seriously in her children’s lives. 
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As far as her husband is concerned, he, too, would benefit. A working wife would 
understand her husband's weariness at the day’s end. Formerly, a husband who per- 
mitted his wife to work was looked down upon as incompetent or irresponsible, 
but social attitudes have changed. The lowered man power occasioned by World 
War II and by the Korean emergency has made woman’s work outside her home 
not only respectable but honorable. Consequently, a man could regard his wife's 
success in teaching with equanimity and pleasure. For those men who are laboring 
long and too hard to build up security for their families in the event illness, acci- 
dent, or death should withdraw them from the labor market, there would be less 
pressure and greater opportunity for wholesome living. To see his wife’s demon- 
stration of independence would be a heartening experience. 


EFFECT ON THE PUPILS 


Most elementary school children would accept a teacher as a person with few, if 
any, questions about her private life, provided they felt that she liked them and 
that they could relate emotionally to her. With adolescents, there might be a more 
critical evaluation. They might be curious to know why she is working (husband 
dead, husband without job, etc.). If they found her competent as a teacher, sincerely 
interested in them and their doings, and not “‘s-mother-y” to them emotionally, 
chances are that she would be accepted. 

The situation would be complicated if her children attended the school in which 
she taught. It is difficult for children to share either parent with other children of 
their own ages. Too, they might be fearful of what she would say or do. This fear- 
fulness might develop into free-floating anxiety if something were not done to pre- 
vent such development. The mother, knowing she must be objective in dealing with 
all pupils, might develop a rigid or overcritical attitude toward her own child and 
be stricter with him than with his peers. For these and other reasons, it is best for a 
mother-teacher to be assigned to a school outside her own district. 


NEED OF REFRESHER COURSES 


Because of changing methods, newer materials, and the introduction of many 
modern teaching-aids, the woman entering teaching after years of unemployment— 
regardless of whether or not she has a certificate to teach—needs to be brought up 
to date on educational techniques and subject matter. There are several ways this 
can be done. She may attend regular or summer sessions of a teacher’s college or 
university offering appropriate courses. She may read articles and books on related 
topics. She may visit a master-teacher and observe what he is teaching, how he is 
teaching it, and how well the subject matter is mastered. She may attend workshops 
during the school year, where she may work out her own problems or profit vicari- 
ously through the experiences of others. She may enter the teaching field as an in- 
tern, with close guidance from a person who is familiar with the various phases of 
human development and the best methods of introducing appropriate subject matter. 


SUBSTANDARD CERTIFICATES 


Throughout this discussion, it has been assumed that the older woman who was 
a likely recruit for a place in the public schools either held a certificate or, by com- 
pleting a few courses, could apply for one. It would be a backward step, indeed, if 
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these women entered the profession without meeting the standard qualification. 
During World War II, there was a grave lowering of standards. As late as 1952-53, 
there were still 63,649 substandard certificates being used. That the older woman 


who wishes to teach is adequately prepared to do so must be a sine qua non. 


CONTINUANCE OF CIVIL LIBERTY 


Since civil liberty can survive only in a nation that values education, it behooves 
each of us to look ahead and participate actively in lessening the gap between the 


number of teachers needed and the teachers available for the nation’s schools. The 


older woman, whose children are in their teens or are grown, is one of our best 
prospects. Let us interest her, bring her up to date in educational techniques and 


materials, and put her to work training young Americans. 





THE MOST INSPIRATIONAL TEACHER I EVER KNEW 


A person who has faith in us, and in our ability to do fine things, often brings us to 
an achievement which lifts us above our usual potential. Such a person is Helen Dillon, 
the YWCA executive secretary who inspired us at our high school assemblies, and who later 
guided us in our college Y group. It was a great boon to the educational system when she 
became a teacher and a dean of girls. 

As I know this teacher better now in professional organizations, the secret of this faith 
in others, the strength of her influence on others, comes from the inviolate standards which 
she sets for herself, and her assumption that the highest ideals rule all of our lives as they 
rule hers. She never compromises with her conscience on performing any task, any duty, 
or any generous, helpful act. She never allows fatigue, personal pleasures, or pressure of 
work to keep her from giving completely of herself. She makes encouragement and praise 
the text of her daily words. She is the most inspirational teacher I have ever known! 

MILDRED KERSHNER 
San Diego Alumnze Chapter 


THIS TEACHER OF MINE 


This ‘Teacher of Mine” taught as much by what she was as by the few quiet words she 
expressed. In her presence, a twisted arm no longer caused suffering to an awkward seventeen- 
year-old. Bitter words flooding from sorrow over the loss of a beloved father and the 
loneliness of a two thousand mile separation from home and friends, accepted and under- 
stood without rebuke, helped heal those wounds and increase the inner stature. Opening 
from it all came a major field of teaching and a wonderful world of art and music. When 
later our paths crossed, her interest and pride in me lifted my life higher and added to 


the joy and richness of a profession begun. 


MARGARET PLANTICO 
Pasadena Alumne Chapter 











They Have Made a Very Real 
Contribution! 


CATHRYN M. JONES* 


Y FEELING of dismay grew as I continued the interview with Mrs. Harvey. 
“Yes,” she said. “I have taught kindergarten. Of course, that was twenty-five 
years ago, before I was married and had a family of my own.” 

In response to my inquiries, she talked about her own son and daughter and her 
grandchildren. During the war, she had assisted in a nursery school but had had no 
other experience or training since she was last employed as a teacher in the middle 
twenties. Mrs. Harvey said the much-advertised need for teachers had given her the 
courage to apply for a position at this time. 

As this well-groomed, white-haired gentlewoman sat before me and talked, I 
reviewed in my mind the circumstances leading to this interview. There was little 
Miss Aiken, with forty-five beginning first-graders in her room; two other first-grade 
rooms were overcrowded; and twenty kindergarten children had been placed on the 
waiting list because there was no teacher for them. The list of available teachers had 
been exhausted with the opening of school. To fill the vacancies in the district, a 
program of recruitment was under way, but in three weeks Mrs. Harvey was the 
only candidate who lived within reasonable distance of the school. I had no choice 
but to accept her. Two days later, Mrs. Harvey became a member of the faculty of 
Rockwood Elementary School, with a combination kindergarten and beginning 
first-grade room as her own. 

In the three years since Mrs. Harvey joined the faculty, she has been accepted by 
the children, their parents, and the other members of the teaching staff. The children 
love her because she loves them and is kind to them. Her mature dignity inspires 
confidence in the young parents whose children are coming to school for the first 
time. Her composure serves to balance the turbulence of some of the younger 
members of the staff. Mrs. Harvey may never perfect her teaching techniques; but, 
because she has been willing to follow the suggestions of the supervisors and 
principal, she is filling a real need. 

Mrs. Kester was nervous and ill at ease as I talked with her. The position of 
second-grade teacher had been left vacant when the regular teacher became ill and 


+ Fictitious names have been given to persons described in this article. 


© CATHRYN M. JONES, Santa Monica Bay Area Alumne Chapter, is principal of 
an elementary school in Los Angeles, California. 
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took a leave of absence. Mrs. Kester told me she had not taught for the last ten 
years. Her previous experience had been at the university level, where she specialized 
in music. A telephone call to the personnel office confirmed my suspicion that there 
were no other applicants for me to interview. In desperation and with some mis- 
givings, I accepted Mrs. Kester as a second-grade teacher. 

In bringing up her own daughters, Alice Kester had learned that one of the 
desirable requirements of childhood is a feeling of security. Mrs. Kester applies this 
knowledge to her teaching and, in the classroom, is firm and fair with the girls 
and boys. They know what is expected of them and, in turn, know that they can 
rely on their teacher. Because Mrs. Kester wanted to succeed and was willing to 
put forth the effort required, she has made remarkable progress. As her knowledge 
of accepted techniques increased, Mrs. Kester gained poise and self-confidence. At 
the close of her first year at Rockwood, I asked that she be assigned to the school 
for the next year. I consider Mrs. Kester a strong teacher who will, in all probabil- 
ity, become outstanding. 

When Miss Mathews moved to this city, she had just concluded twenty successful 
years as a piano teacher. Instead of seeking to establish herself as a private instructor 
of music in this new environment, she decided to answer the call for teachers and to 
re-enter the classroom. As a young woman, Miss Mathews had taught in the public 
school of a small community in the central part of the state. However, because she 
held a valid state credential with a master’s degree in art and because the need for 
her services was great, Miss Mathews began teaching at Rockwood. For as long as 
she wishes to stay, there will be a place for her at school. Patience developed over 
the years; calmness and a quiet manner are hers. Children respect Miss Mathews 
for these qualities. Parents appreciate them when they visit in the room. 

Mary Richardson’s husband was very successful in his field of work; her three 
daughters had progressed beyond the elementary school. Mary needed the stimu- 
lation and challenge of the profession for which she was trained. Teaching methods 
had changed in her twenty-year absence from the classroom, but Mrs. Richardson’s 
desire to help children and her determination to do it in the best possible way carried 
her through those first trying months of adjustment. Today, Mary Richardson is 
one of the finest primary teachers in the district. Younger teachers recognize her 
maturity of judgment and often seek her advice in personal matters. 

Mrs. Ervine became a teacher after the birth of her second grandchild and re- 
ceived her regular credential at the age of forty-six. 

Mr. Kline’s business is good, and his income above average. Financially, it is 
not necessary for Mrs. Kline to work. However, she has always wanted to teach. In 
fact, she had completed her training, but married instead of entering the profession. 
Now that her two children are in the upper elementary grades, she finds it pos- 
sible to successfully combine homemaking and teaching. 

Because of the unique personal characteristics of these women, they have made 
a very real contribution to the children of Rockwood School and have won the 
respect and admiration of the entire staff. These fine teachers are representative of 
the hundreds of older women who have entered classrooms within the past few years 
to become respected members of the most important profession in the world. 














Why | Like Teaching in the 


Elementary School 


ELSIE N. JOHNSON* 


nea children are interesting. They are so different and yet alike in so many 
ways. This is the “‘snaggle-tooth” period. The time for having measles, mumps, 
and chicken pox. Growth is rapid and quite apparent. Interest in things intellectual 
begins to show up. Learning to live with one’s peers supplants the completely in- 
dividualistic life of the pre-school child. Interest in the world beyond the home 
grows by leaps and bounds. Ability to express ideas in oral language, with crayons 
and other art media and eventually through written language, appears. Problem- 
solving becomes more of a thought process and less of a trial and error process. This 
is the period of discovering and conquering new and fascinating worlds. 

There was Judy the day she picked up her first pre-primer and found some famil- 
iar words. It was like meeting old friends. With tears in her eyes, she read, ““Come, 
come. Come here.” 

And Bobby, one day, was perusing a little science book. Suddenly, he shouted to 
me across the room, ‘I know what this says. Listen!” A new horizon was visible to 
him in that moment when he discovered that he could read on his own. 

Judy had taken the biggest step toward growing up in all her six years. Bobby 
found new worlds to conquer. I, the teacher, was there to share in it and be thrilled 
by it, because in some small way I was instrumental in bringing it to pass. 

In young children, we can literally see growth from day to day. We watch their 
sleeves, pants legs, and skirts get shorter and shorter. We see baby teeth lost and 
others take their places. We see Helen learn to jump rope; Billy learn to catch a 
ball; timid, fearful Peter learn to come down the slide; Carol learn to use alternate 
feet walking downstairs; and spastic Charlie learn to run. 

Mentally and emotionally, too, their growth is obvious. I remember Marjorie in 
the first grade. She had not attended kindergarten because she cried every day and 
would not stay in school. So, the following year, first grade was tried. The same 
behavior pattern took place. However, this time her mother continued to bring her 
to school day after day. And the teacher made arrangements so she couldn’t get out 
to go home. Then, one day, the teacher lost her patience with the tears and said, 
“Marjorie, now stop that.’’ Margie turned off the ‘water works” immediately, and 
she and the teacher became fast friends. 


@ ELSIE N. JOHNSON, Alpha Theta Chapter, is a teacher in Montgomery County, 
Maryland and vice-president of that county’s education association. 
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Wendy had the same trouble, but the same demand would not work with her. 
She needed a loving arm around her and a convenient shoulder on which to shed 
her tears. She cried every day for the first month of school. Then the crying sessions 
became shorter and less frequent, until finally we had them no more. Both girls had 
emotionally grown up to be first-graders. But it was a painful process for each. 

Children are not only interesting, but are interested in such a variety of things. 
Their spontaneity and enthusiasm for these varied interests are contagious. Yester- 
day, all was quiet and peaceful in the second grade. Minds.were concentrated on the 
work at hand. But when Bruce happened to walk past the science table in pursuit of 
a lost pencil, he discovered something which necessitated dropping everything then 
and there. Out of our cocoon had hatched hundreds of praying mantes. They were 
swarming all over everything. Each of us was loud and vocal as to what could be 
done with them, and the assignment of the day was temporarily forgotten. Were not 
baby praying mantes more interesting? Of course! 

Jim's mother raised and sold parakeets. During the nesting and hatching season, 
we got a day-by-day report from Jim about the eggs laid and the birds hatched. 
Everyone was interested and excited when an invitation was issued to come and 
see the babies. What a thrilling day it was when we saw five baby parakeets—all 
featherless. Sample comments were: 

“Aren't they cute!’’ 

“They are funny looking with no feathers.” 

“But they'll grow feathers. Won't they?” 

“They are so tiny!” 

There is unending variety in teaching—especially in teaching young children of 
elementary school age. There is variety in the subject matter. Besides the proverbial 
“three R’s—readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic’’—there are science, social studies, music, 
art, language, spelling, literature, physical education, and all the various aspects of 
each of them. Because we adjust the curriculum to the needs of the child, the subject 
matter cannot become dull and monotonous. Each child’s needs and interests are 
different. Therefore, the subject matter takes on variety and color according to 
these different needs and interests. 

Just let free conversation take place occasionally. It’s more fun! For instance, the 
time Phil, age six, said, “When my puppy was born, he was white. But now he is 
turning brown, and I don’t know why.” Carol, who was still having trouble with 
her w’s, had the answer, “I do. Wast summer you weft him out in the wain, and he 
got wusty.” 

It was the teacher's birthday, and the children wanted to know how old she was. 
After she told them she was sixteen, the following comments were heard: 

“She can’t be sixteen, because my sister is fifteen and she is in junior high school.” 

“T think she is about thirty-two.” 

“Well, she’s sixty if she’s a day!” 

Teaching is fun. And teachers are important. Kindergarten and first-grade teach- 
ers are especially important. They are the child’s first love outside the family circle. 
Sometimes a child’s love for his first teacher comes as a shock to his mother. Many 
a proud and fond mama has said to me, “My child told me that next to me he loves 
you best.”’ In fact, it is sometirnes wonderingly admitted (and with a twinge of 
jealousy) that Junior or Susie loves the teacher best! 
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Children do not dislike school, despite the idea prevailing on radio and television 
and among adults in general that they should. Children do like school, and they do 
love their teachers. The fulfillment of this need of human beings to love and to be 
loved is one of the most satisfying aspects of teaching. 

When asking other teachers why they like to teach, I invariably get answers such 
as: 

“T like teaching because I like children.” 

“T like to be with children.” 

“T like to work with children.” 

The feeling that a service was being done for others was also expressed. There is 
great satisfaction to the teacher in knowing and feeling the importance of teaching 
on the elementary level. Teachers at this level have a stake in the futures of indi- 
viduals, which takes on a local, national, and international aspect. At this level, 
children have their first contact with formal, organized activity in groups of their 
peers. Here foundations are laid for good citizenship, scholarship, sportsmanship, 
and fellowship. All of which we hope will lead to the ultimate goal set up for us 
by the Master Teacher, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

In the constant flow of children through our schools, generation after generation, 
I see a manifestation of everlasting life. I love life! I love teaching! 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AWARDS UNDER 
THE FULBRIGHT ACT—1955-56 


Awards for university lecturing and advanced research under the Fulbright Act have been 
announced for Australia (March-December, 1955); Burma (June, 1955-March, 1956); 
Ceylon (June 1955-March, 1956) ; India (July, 1955-April, 1956) ; New Zealand (March- 
December, 1955); Philippines (June, 1955-April, 1956); Thailand (May, 1955-April, 
1956); and the Union of South Africa (March-December, 1955). To insure consideration 
for these awards, applications must be postmarked no later than April 15, 1954. Application 
forms and additional information may be obtained from the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 

Programs for Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Iraq, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom and colonial dependencies will be announced in July, 1954. Applications 
for these awards must be postmarked no later than October 15, 1954. 











| Like Teaching in High School 


NORMAN B. EISEN* 





F tyr there is opportunity unlimited in high school teaching. It is my conviction 
that the profession would be overcrowded if the students in our colleges and 
universities were made aware of the great number of advantages afforded by this 
field of endeavor. 

In support of my thesis, I should like to explain why I feel extremely fortunate 
in being a high school teacher. You will notice that some of the following reasons 
apply to teaching in general, while others are peculiar only to teaching on the 
secondary level. I feel that the most important thing to consider (and all labor sur- 
veys bear me out on this) is job security. Certainly, we must agree that, with the 
present teacher tenure laws, the plight of the schoolmaster is not ordinarily subject 
to business cycles or ‘‘whims of the employer.” We rarely develop ulcers over “‘bad 
business” or dropping sales. (I admit that we do some worrying about the calibre of 
our “clientele,” however.) I take pride in devoting my life to the teaching of 
youngsters; and I enjoy it, knowing that I am safe from economic or political factors 
which could intervene to deprive me of a livelihood. 

Naturally, I feel that good working conditions are also important in the study of 
job opportunities. Actually, the average school teacher toils no longer than any 
other professional person, in many cases working fewer hours than the laborer. His 
vacations equal nearly one-third of a calendar year, and he generally has the week 
end to spend with his family. The facilities which are at his disposal at school are 
generally pleasing, frequently up to date, and nearty always adequate. 

No one can deny that the salary potential must be another consideration. Al- 
though salary scales vary, the average high school teacher in California earns a sum 
at least commensurate with that of the average wage earner in his community. Of 
course, it is important to remember that the economic conditions of today are not 
favorable to the ‘‘white collar worker’; however, it is a consolation to know that, 
even at present, my purchasing power permits me to live comfortably. 

It is axiomatic (according to Dale Carnegie, eft al) that one of the fundamental 
human desires is the ‘‘craving to be appreciated.” In other words, we all need to feel 
that we are a vital cog in a particular life situation. No one is shown more appre- 
ciation than the school teacher. He is made to feel important by his ‘raw material,” 
the student. He is constantly aware that many pupils depend upon his decisions and 


© NORMAN B. EISEN is director of distributive education, Whittier High School and 
district employment co-ordinator of the Whittier Union High School District, Cali- 
fornia. 
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his efforts in their behalf. He also sees the results of these efforts as he watches the 
child mature. I, therefore, enjoy teaching in high school because I am shown sincere 
appreciation by the students and wonderful, enthusiastic support from my admin- 
istrators. 

Certainly, working behind a calculating-machine or filing name-plates and cards 
are aspects of noble occupations, but how could they compare with the interesting 
and challenging task of dealing with young human beings? Never is there a dull 
moment in teaching. Every child requires a different preparation pattern because of 
the various abilities and backgrounds children possess. The thing that makes teach- 
ing a unique profession is that a school teacher is given the task of preparing a 
young person for “‘life.’” What could be more challenging than that? Naturally, in 
high school teaching, we are better able to see immediate results, because, for the 
majority, ‘‘life’”’ begins immediately after graduation. 

Because of the nature of the secondary school curriculum, it is possible for a 
teacher to specialize in subject-areas of his choice. In other words, it is not necessary 
for one person to be required to teach a bit of arithmetic, art, music, and history, 
when his particular interest lies in only one of those fields. In a high school of 
average size, an instructor may specialize in a phase within a major field. For 
example, a member of a business education department may specialize in secretarial 
subjects, or a music teacher can have classes in instrumental music only. I consider 
this to be a distinct advantage, since it gives the high school pupil the benefit of 
learning from a specialist in a particular area. 

To the advantages already outlined, I should like to add that a high school 
teacher is in contact with congenial associates, his job does not subject him to the 
risk of bodily injury, and he consistently receives the satisfaction of knowing he is 
contributing in a large measure to the future success of our American way of life. 





THE TEACHER WHO MOST INFLUENCED ME 


The teacher who stands out in my mind as having had the greatest influence on me was 
my high school English teacher, May Halloran. She had the great quality of making literature 
come alive. When she read poetry to us, the four walls of the schoolroom vanished. We 
walked into her classroom, and on wings we soared when we left. We were surrounded by 
“charmed magic casements, opening on the foam of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 
She treated our juvenile compositions as though they were, if not exactly works of genius, 
worthy of respectful consideration. She could be a severe but always fair critic. Her greatest 
contribution to the students who sat at her feet was that she helped give them one of the 
most priceless of all the products of education, a feeling for the magic of words. I cherish 
the memory of those days spent under her kindly guidance. 

NAoMI NOVER 
Alpha Theta Chapter 














Why | Like Teaching in a 


Junior College 


DOROTHEA FRY* 


LIKE teaching in our junior college because it permits me often to be satisfied 

but never complacent. Personally and professionally gratifying, challenging in 
that it draws upon every bit of strength and every kind of resource I can bring to it, 
my work is wearing but rewarding. Even in the financial sense, after a good deal of 
preparation and continued training—and twenty-five years in the same school sys- 
tem—I find my returns fair. 

Why? And why especially in a junior college? I know some of the reasons. For 
one, I like the person-to-person responses that come to me from students. Seeing a 
young person’s face brighten as he begins to understand an idea, or himself, better 
than he did before he came into my class; watching the glow of satisfaction that 
comes to a girl as she recognizes her own achievement; seeing a student’s face light 
up, or at least not tighten into a scowl, when we meet each other in the hall or on 
the street; hearing a young woman, with two children at her heels, ask smilingly, 
“Aren't you the teacher I had at Muir about ten years ago?” or a business man in a 
community meeting say, “You know, I learned a good deal in that class’"—these are 
soul-satisfying kinds of responses. I can even face with equanimity the occasion 
when a boy or girl says, on the first day of class, ““My dad said you were a pretty 
good teacher, so I thought I'd take a chance.”’ These responses are good for my ego. 

In our four-year junior college, grades eleven through fourteen, students usually 
range in age from sixteen years to twenty. But there are older ones. This semester, a 
grandmother sits in one of my classes, as do several Korea veterans who work hard 
in and out of school. These are people who are reaching out into adult life. They 
are adventuring into self-reliance, towards personal and intellectual independence. 
The sense of taking part in such adventure contributes to my own satisfaction. My 
sense of frustration and failure comes when I am unable to “‘lubricate” the mechan- 
ics of the difficulties that accompany learning and growth into adulthood. But there 
are plenty of opportunities for me to test and vary my teaching techniques and to 
modify what I teach, so there is always the chance that next time I may not fail. 

In a junior college, one may work with ideas and subject matter that are—and 
should continue to be—challenging to the teacher as well as to the student. This I 


& DOROTHEA FRY has had a wide teaching experience; she is chairman, Department 
of Humanities, John Muir College, Pasadena, California. 
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appreciate. I could not use the same outlines for twenty years even if I wanted to 
do so. There are, of course, eternal verities implicit and explicit in what I try to 
teach; and there are new developments in my subject field, as well as in other fields, 
which have a bearing upon my own. There is a “growing edge’’ of research in my 
general field, communication; at times, this growth is startling in its rapidity and 
in its directions. There are social science learnings which impinge upon my field; 
these I cannot ignore. Twenty-four hours of study every day in the week would 
not be enough to keep properly informed. So there are frustration and failure in the 
subject-matter phase of my work, too, but there are also excitement and adventure 
just as in the personal response phase. 

Other people on our junior college staff contribute to my satisfaction, because we 
are friends. Because I find them stimulating, and sometimes they find me so, I have 
almost entirely lost the sense of awe which troubled me during my first teaching 
years. I do not fear my superiors; rather, I enjoy them. And I can usually hold my 
own with my peers. Certainly, there are days when routines of one kind or another, 
clerical chores, human frailty, and such miscellaneous annoyances as the power lawn- 
mower outside and the rumbling trucks, combine to make me want to join a cruise 
to the South Seas. True, I find it hard to meet with patience, courage, and the right 
information at the right time all the questionings and fears of people who do not 
trust in the loyalty of teachers and textbook authors. I am painfully bored with 
those whose fears are vague and unreasoning, so that they only pass along rumors or 
quote out of context. But who is not? And who, besides the teacher, has more at 
stake in the effort to clarify and—in clarifying—to reassure? 

Personal satisfactions, professional acceptance, opportunities for some creativity, 
continuing intellectual experience—these are all reasons why I am glad I teach in 
a four-year junior college in Pasadena. 





A BIT OF TRIBUTE TO A FAVORITE PROFESSOR 


Of all the teachers I have had in my life, the one who has created a place for himself 
at the top of my tutorial totem pole is Dr. H. B. McDaniel, head of the Guidance Department 
at Stanford University. In his own inimitable way, he has practiced on me all the principles 
of guidance which he preaches with consummate skill to his classes. He has a rare com- 
bination of intelligence and understanding, with the status to make it effective in high 
places and the grace to apply it to the humblest who need his help. I went to Stanford 
under difficulties both family and financial, and more than once reached the point of giving 
up if it hadn't been for the unstinting support of Dr. ‘‘Mac.’’ In the midst of the student 
body, I see and hear from all his “chicks” similar expressions of appreciation for his unusual 
warmth and sensitive concern. Along with his big heart, he uses his fine mind in a charming, 
personal way so that each of us is made to feel that nothing is more important than the 
best solution of our individual set of problems. He is an artist and a scholar in his work, 
sometimes a bit cocky but never stuffy, often harassed by the pressure of professional demands, 
but always human and lovable to the people who are fortuntate enough to come within his 
orbit. 

A STANFORD Pi LAMBDA THETAN 





What We Want in Our Teachers 


PRINCIPAL’S COMMENT: 


This report, about a discussion by seventh graders, is evidence that our twelve-year 
olds can analyze a topic with clear-cut points, each of which is meaningful and vital. 
Teacher-training departments could profit by making lessons for future teachers on each 
point. 

There are those who say that our youths do not think. It would have to be a smart 
group of adults who could do as well. Youths know what makes a teacher “click” 
with them. How wonderful it would be to have teachers who could qualify! 

Harry W. Stauffacher, Principal 
Lindbergh Junior High School 
Long Beach, California 








HIS is a summary of our Friday discussion. We have had a cadet teacher working 
with us this semester. Mrs. T. asked us to help Miss D. by discussing the topic, 
“What I Want in My Teachers.” As chairman, it was my responsibility to list all of 
the ideas presented and to put them in written form for the secretary’s records. 
The best wish that we all could make is that it might be possible for us to be able 
to select our teachers upon the qualities listed below. 
We want a teacher who 
keeps her word whether it’s a promise to do something for us or against us; 
keeps her temper and is considerate; 
has a sense of humor that fits her personality; 
is neat and attractive and has a clean, pleasing odor; 
is intelligent and uses it to make each day interesting and exciting for everyone; 
has been so well prepared for teaching that she speaks well and explains clearly, 
with a pleasing tone of voice which makes people sit up and pay attention 
when she speaks; 
plans her work ahead of time and plans assignments to fit the needs of the 
individuals in the class; 
practices what she preaches; 
doesn’t “pressure” pupils—when tensions come, knows how to get rid of them; 
is interested in each individual pupil and understands and helps him; 
is fair to everyone and has no pets; 
is so well liked that pupils have respect for her; 
disciplines quietly, and always gives a second chance; 
never uses force with a ruler or other noisy, heavy object hit upon a desk or 
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table, but talks quietly and kindly to pupils, no matter what the trouble or 
scene; 
doesn’t manhandle anyone; 
has respect for pupils and treats them as individuals the same as she expects 
them to respect her; 
likes a good time and takes time out to have it; 
makes pupils feel grown-up and gives them a chance to do things on their own; 
makes everyone feel at home and a part of everything. 
It would be very nice if all of our teachers could have some of these qualities. 
Signed: June Ebersole 
Age 12 
7#9 





“MY” MISS BROOKS 


It was the first day of school. The new fifth-grade teacher stood up to greet us as we 
entered her classroom. She was tall, dark, and rather thin—neither homely nor attractive— 
but her voice was pleasant, She must have been all of thirty. To us ten-year olds, she seemed 
middle-aged. 

“Boys and girls,” she addressed us, “my name is Miss Alice Brooks. I have never 
taught elementary school. I used to teach English and journalism in a high school. So I am 
not accustomed to teaching children. You will, therefore, have to be very patient with me 
and show me what to do and how to do it. With your help, we will get along fine.” 

I was small for my age and sat in the front seat. I looked up at her, and she returned 
my gaze with a warm smile. I smiled back, and from that moment on I knew that she was 
“My Miss Brooks.” 

Because of her earlier specialization in English and journalism, Miss Brooks began to 
stress writing. Under her tutelage and encouragement, I became quickly initiated into the 
delightful make-believe world of literary composition. Her serious words of encouragement 
loosened my pen and rubbed off my shyness. 

“Bertha,” she would say, ‘you have talent and you must not neglect it. Write to express 
yourself. Write to make others happy. Write when you are sad. Write when you are 
joyful. Use your ability to teach others what you think is good. The pen is a powerful tool. 
It can accomplish a great deal if it is put into the hand of a gifted writer. I think you 
are gifted, and as you grow older your writing will bring you and your readers much satis- 
faction. Whatever you do, wherever you are, write and keep on writing. Someday, I know 
you will become a well-known writer, and all of us will be proud of you.” 

Once school days were over, I entered the workaday world and spent a decade and a 
half in historical editing, indexing, and writing. Through all that time, I also dabbled at 
what is called by the lofty title of ‘creative writing.’ I have not become the famous writer 
Miss Brooks prophesied for me. Yet, whatever humble progress I have made in the field of 
writing, I must give credit to this fifth-grade teacher who told me I could write and showed 
me how delightful it was to string words together and make them into varying patterns 
and designs. 

BERTHA JOSEPHSON SEFF 
Central Ohio Alumne Chapter 








Public Affairs * 


THE UNITED NATIONS TODAY 


A Report on UNESCO 


T THE University of Minnesota from September 15 to 17, 1953, the United 

States National Commission for UNESCO held its fourth biennial meeting. 

This commission, appointed by the Congress of the United States, was established 

to advise the government about relations with the United Nations Educational, 

Scientific, and Cultural Organization, familiarly known as UNESCO. Its member- 
ship consists of 100 citizens. 

The conference was attended by 800 persons, representing national and non- 
governmental organizations—schools, colleges, museums, and libraries; guests and 
observers from overseas; and members of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. 

The theme for the three-day conference was “America’s Stake in International 
Co-operation.”” As a backdrop for the conference, a one-act play by Esther M. Haw- 
ley, entitled “To Live in Faith,” was presented. The play depicts the spirit of 
UNESCO and what can be done to assist UNESCO. Five general topics dealing 
with the conference theme were discussed in sectional groups during the three- 
day meeting. All had for their purpose the evaluation and improvement of human 
relations by means of the various UNESCO programs. Impressive numbers of pub- 
lications were available to members and delegates. Thirty-six organizations and 
institutions participated in the preparation of data for papers, outlines for discus- 
sion, and summaries of discussions. 

A unique feature of the conference was the bringing together of government 
and state support to UNESCO. The President of the United States and Secretary of 
State Dulles sent messages pledging support to UNESCO's ideals and objectives. 
Secretary Dulles publicly evaluated the Irving Salomen report on UNESCO as a 
document which should do much to dispel unjustified criticism leveled against 
UNESCO and help to reassure Americans as to the organization’s real mission— 
building a co-operative, enduring peace. The major addresses were given by Walter 
Bedell Smith, under-secretary of state, and Luther H. Evans, director-general of 
UNESCO. All speeches were widely distributed by the press. 

In summarizing the Fourth Conference for UNESCO, Dr. George N. Shuster, 
president of Hunter College and newly-elected chairman of the National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, stated: 


The peace path is perilous. We have found that this new world is like every other world in the 
sense that in it one can plant fields only if we make them no bigger than we can plow; that there are 


& DOROTHY DAKIN, Pi Chapter, is vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta, chairman 
of the Committee on Public Affairs, and editor of this feature. 
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no wonder drugs in the domain of international life; that finding peace is like climbing a mountain 
higher than Everest by picking our way laboriously from crag to crag; that we have gone out and 
looked at the chaos of the world, which makes us realize that we need more faith and dedication. 


KATHERINE DENSFORD and MARGARET GRAINGER 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb Speaks 


N SEPTEMBER 9, 1953, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, representing the United Nations, 
O spoke in Seattle at a dinner meeting under the auspices of the Special Events 
Committee of the Washington Athletic Club and of the American Association of 
the United Nations. Sir Gladwyn’s topic was “The United Nations Today.” The 
immediate concern is: How can we grapple with the problems of today? In con- 
sidering the share of the United Nations in attempting to solve these problems, the 
speaker expressed definite opinions regarding what the United Nations can and 
cannot do and noted that organizations such as the American Association of the 
United Nations and the British Association can spread the truth about the UN 
and answer its detractors. 

The speaker next posed the question: How did the UN work in the Korean 
situation? As background, he reminded his hearers that one smal] power attacked 
another small power. A great power intervened. Another power intervened on the 
other side, assisted behind the scenes by still another power. Yet, this did not de- 
velop into a world war because the big powers did not want it. They felt the 
cure would be worse than the disease. Aggression was successfully stopped. It will 
be taken to heart that aggression does not pay. Hence, the action taken in Korea 
has saved future generations from destruction. 

What is the right road for the UN? Both sides must be included in the UN, 
for we cannot ignore the fact that China has one-third of the world’s population. 
We must keep in mind, too, that the new Eastern nations are suspicious of the 
industrial West. Therefore, we must move slowly; we must not use force. Above 
all, the United Nations must not become an anti-Communist alliance. It is essential 
for the UN to retain its universal character. Some think that it might.be better if 
the Communists left or were expelled. But they cannot legally be expelled unless 
the vote is unanimous—which is unlikely. They might, of course, leave and take 
their satellites with them. Then the UN would not be universal, and it is likely 
that the new nations in Asia would not identify themselves with the UN. There- 
fore, breaking up the UN is not an advantage to anyone. 

The fight against communism will go on, with Britain and the United States in 
the lead. But we cannot use the UN machine itself for this purpose. Effort must be 
made outside the UN. There must be strong economic policies to encourage Eastern 
countries. The UN can help through technical assistance programs, which should 
increase as the years go by. In the meantime, it is essential to continue the slow 
progress toward a healthy international society. We must take the world as it zs. 
The UN is not ideal, but it is all we have or will have for a long time to come. 

MariE Downs 
Washington Alumnz Chapter 








Women in the News* 


HEN Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was elected president of the General 
W Assembly of the United Nations September 15, 1953, women came into the 
news at the highest level indeed. Not only was her candidacy supported by leaders 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, of which India is a member, but it was 
supported openly by the leaders of both Soviet Russia and the United States. This 
session of the UN has been eventful, and Mme. Pandit has made good use of those 
resources of clear and independent thinking, courage, and graciousness for which 
she is well known. 


World-wide interest in the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II of England has 
made the world’s newspapers and magazines, large and small, give sustained prior- 
ity to news about this young ruler. Never before has any score of the most promi- 
nent women of their period, taken together, received so many headlines in the 
course of a year. The publicity has been not only extensive but accompanied by a 
great outpouring of genuine good will. 


Dr. Ashley Montagu, chairman of the Anthropology Department of Rutgers 
University, published a book, entitled The Natural Superiority of Women (Mac- 
millan), and followed it by a short article, ‘Are Women as Creative as Men?” in 
the Saturday Review for May 30, 1953. The tenor of his argument can be indicated 
by a very brief quotation: 

There is not a shred of evidence which would suggest that there is an inborn kind of genius 


which occurs more frequently among men than among women. . . . The natural superiority of 
women is something for which we should all be grateful. 


National Business Women’s Week was observed during the second week of Oc- 
tober. President Eisenhower, in a letter to Miss Helen Irwin, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, said, ‘On this 
twenty-sixth anniversary of National Business Women’s Week the entire nation 
observes with pride the great contributions women are making to our nation in the 
field of public affairs.” The number of women workers in this country is now ap- 
proximately half as large as the number of men workers, but the former are still 
concentrated largely on the lower wage levels. Between 1939 and 1951, the median 
wage for women increased from $555 to $1,361 (an increase of 145 per cent) 
while that for men increased from $939 to $3,083 (an increase of 228 per cent). 
Nearly two-thirds of all employed women are clerical workers. The next largest 
group of women workers is women operatives, most of whom are semi-skilled 
factory workers. 


& HELEN M. WALKER, Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter, is professor of 
education, Columbia University, and editor of this feature. 
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The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor published, in Septem- 
ber, a comprehensive 112-page study, Women as Workers. 


The increasing importance of women in the labor force is announced as the next 
subject for study of the National Manpower Council of the Graduate School of 
Business of Columbia University. This council is supported by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 


Mme. Elizabeth Choy, the only woman member of the Parliament of Singapore, 
was interviewed in London during the coronation period by Elza Schallert, corre- 
spondent of the Los Angeles Times. Mme. Choy was educated in West Borneo and 
was a school teacher before her marriage. She now has two small daughters. 

Mme. Choy is quoted as saying, 


Give us five years for further education, and we will cast better than a glimmer of light on our 
new horizon of progress for women. Since the war, women of higher learning in Singapore have 
made their big project the lifting of illiteracy among the older women in our land of so many levels 
and contradictions. .. . 

Law follows education. But laws are meaningless to women unless they can read and understand 
them. There is little sense in creating rules and laws and social procedures for women until they can 
embrace them and apply them to their daily living, particularly, and most importantly, to the lives of 
their children. . . . 

And eventually, not in the dim background, but side by side with men, women will realize how 
much influence they can exert over men towards the peace and the prosperity of the world. That, I 
find, is the high goal of women and mothers in every part of the globe, irrespective of race or creed 
or position. 


In recognition of the social and cultural contributions of the AAUW toward 
increased German-American understanding, the federal republic of Germany has 
bestowed upon the president of the association, Dr. Susan B. Riley, one of its high- 
est awards, the Cross of the Commander of the Order of Merit. Dr. Riley is profes- 
sor of English at George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee. 
The presentation was made on November 10 by Ambassador Heinz Krekeler at a 
ceremony in Nashville. The Cross of the Commander of the Order of Merit, estab- 
lished in 1951 to honor achievements in political, economic, social, and intellectual 
fields aiding the reconstruction of Germany, has been awarded to about thirty 
Americans but to only two other women. 

The AAUW has made grants totaling over $27,000 to thirteen German women 
for study and research in the United States from 1949-53. Four German women 
are now studying in this country under AAUW grants. Six demonstration kinder- 
gartens in Berlin have been “adopted” by AAUW branches and state divisions, 
which have contributed $1,359 and sixty-five packages of educational equipment to 
their support. These kindergartens had been set up under the American program 
with the help of Méss Christine Heining, childhood education associate on the 
AAUW staff. AAUW branches have also helped furnish a dormitory for women at 
the Free University in Berlin. 








Creative Teacher Exchange* 


| yas this issue of Educational Horizons, a new feature, concerned with creative 
aspects of teaching, is inaugurated. Teachers are invited to share creative 
approaches to various educational problems as well as their experiences in the de- 
velopment of pupil creativity. 

Creative products, however modest, reflect the values, imagination, and insight 
of the creator as well as his skills and techniques in working with given materials. 
Creative teachers are ever alert to the potentialities for creativity in pupils of varying 
ability and facility of expression, whatever the media of expression. Their aim is 
to reveal and develop the values and talents of all pupils. The development of 
creative productiveness is not the exclusive domain of teachers of the plastic and 
language arts. By describing experiences in a variety of areas, contributors to this 
series can stimulate other teachers to venture into unexplored realms and would 
thus contribute to the advancement of creative teaching. 

With this challenge, let us each look for opportunities to encourage creativity. 
Following are the reports of two teachers seeking to develop pupil creativity in ele- 
mentary schools. Other teachers are invited to send contributions to the feature 
editor, Sylvia Vopni, College of Education, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 


CHILDREN'S CONCEPTS MIRRORED IN PROBLEM-SOLVING 


Eager five-year olds have much to tell their “second mother” on the first day in 
kindergarten. The ideas come—three and four at a time. The teacher may wait a 
second and say, “You know, you all have many good ideas WHAT DO YOU 
THINK WE CAN DO SO THAT WE CAN HEAR ALL OF THEM?” 

“Be quiet,” suggests Jonothan. 

“Wait until nobody is talking,” chimes in Mary. 

“Raise your hand, and then everybody gets a turn,” adds Susan. 

Teachers who accept with eagerness and encouragement the ideas children 
suggest, work a fertile field. Each child shares thoughts which help others to solve 
the problems of everyday living. Each problem offers experience, and these experi- 
ences cumulate. Each child experiences democratic living through sharing ideas, 
making decisions, and acting upon those decisions. Children live more intelligently 
if encouraged to think for themselves. Carefully guided, they develop the desire 
to listen and to suggest improvements. 

A group of five-year olds moved into an imaginary house in the front of the 


@ SYLVIA VOPNI, Washington Alumnz Chapter, is editor of this feature. She is 
assistant researcher, College of Education, University of Washington. 
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room on the first day of school. After looking around, Loren exclaimed, “Why, 
we don’t have any furniture!” 

“You are right, Loren, we don’t. Let’s furnish our house. If each one of you 
could select a piece of furniture, what would you buy?” The teacher had set them 
thinking. 

All but one responded with, “‘a television set.” Mary would buy a stove to cook 
her food. 

“Good for you, Mary, you are really thinking. Now, we have suggested two 
pieces of furniture. At our house, we can buy only one piece of furniture at a time. 
IF YOU HAVE TO CHOOSE, WHAT WILL YOU BUY?” There was intense 
concentration as these five-year-olds pondered the teacher’s thought question. 

“We need beds,” exclaimed Jerry. 

“We have to have dishes,” added Susan. 

‘My mommy needs a vacuum cleaner for her rugs,” Jane replied, after a few 
moments of careful thinking. 

Each had something to give, each had something to learn. When the children 
went to the imaginary store, not one of them bought a television set. They had 
solved the problem by combining the information and thinking of the entire class. 

MarGARET Woops 
Zeta Chapter 


ARITHMETIC CAN BE CREATIVE 


Pupils in the sixth grade usually have some experience with scale drawing on an 
elementary level. They make drawings of baseball diamonds, classrooms, or other 
simple configurations to scale. A few exercises may be sufficient to “fix” the concept. 
Some individuals in a certain class last spring, however, found the idea of drawing 
to scale very stimulating and brought to class various designs for furniture, doors, 
landscaping, and room arrangements. 

One day, a pupil proposed drawing the floor plan of his home to scale. Others 
joined him, and still others began making plans for their “dream homes.”” One of 
the girls went a step farther than the others: she made a three-dimensional model 
neatly constructed of cardboard, mounted on plywood, and surrounded with trees 
and other landscaping done to scale. This was the touchstone that transformed all 
the pupils into potential architects. Room 212 became a busy, and somewhat noisy, 
place. 

Several pupils, eager to participate, lacked knowledge of suitable materials and 
techniques, so the class discussed supplies around home that would serve the purpose 
very well. Techniques for using a scale, marking, cutting, scoring, cementing, 
dyeing, and bracing were demonstrated by pupils. The class decided that no one 
was to purchase any material, that supplies available at home and at school were 
adequate. Everyone began to plan and construct. 

When all the houses were completed and assembled, the center of the floor 
was cleared for the building of a village. There were to be two streets. Each child 
set his own house and lot down in such a way that all the front sidewalks met. Since 
everyone had used a scale of one-fourth inch to one foot, the sidewalks were all the 
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same width and joined neatly. The houses were all in proportion—even the little 
doghouses and playhouses. As the village took form, a wealth of creative imagina- 
tion came into play in the free conversation about life in “‘our village.” 

A variety of materials had been used, many in unusual ways: siding from strips 
of chip board painted and glued in place, proper-looking cement of fine white sand 
sprinkled on water glass or glue, lawns of fine sawdust mixed with dark green chalk 
sprinkled on glue and pressed, rock gardens of small stones. Window boxes and 
lawn furniture made from balsa wood and charming picket fences built from tongue 
depressors, cut to size and painted—all were in proper proportions. Every child who 
worked on this project made some original and creative contribution in the ways 
in which he used supplies and tools. Some of the children invented tools to do the 
diminutive tasks required. 

The agreement to use a common scale and to purchase no material were the only 
restrictions imposed by the group or the teacher, and considerable initiative became 
evident as the pupils worked. Each child drew upon his reservoir of knowledge, 
imagination, experience, aptitudes, and skills. When these pupils study ratio and 
proportion and similar figures in advanced arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, for 
example, it is to be expected that the abstract ideas will be more meaningful 


because of this extended experience with scaling. 
CLARA ANTONIUS 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


There has been a change in mailing procedures which applies to those who fail to notify 
the national office that they are moving. The national office staff will continue to trace 
addresses, but a postal regulation increasing costs on returns to us of undelivered journals 
will make it necessary to discontinue re-mailing the publication after the address has been 
traced. It is your responsibility to notify the national office of change of address so that 
you receive Educational Horizons without interruption. 
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Research* 


em IMPACT that the contributions of research in the physical, biological, and 
social sciences, and the applied fields such as engineering and medicine, are 
having upon our culture is reflected in our rapidly changing way of life. At the 
same time, new demands are being made upon the existing institutions in the hope 
that they can effectively reduce the increasing tensions within our society. The 
schools, as important institutions in our culture, are bearing a large share of the 
pressures and are accepting their responsibilities with courage and intelligence. 

Educators have been aware of the expanding needs of the student, and most 
schools have made extensive modifications and changes in their curriculums over 
the past years in continual attempts to satisfy these new needs. Many of the facts 
required for the planning of improved and extended school activities have been 
furnished by systematic investigations of the current problems in education, and 
the changes have markedly increased the effectiveness of the school program. How- 
ever, the faculties and administrators are faced with the dilemma of being ‘‘only 
human beings.” The elaborate school curriculums, with their “supervised” activities 
and accompanying responsibilities and the growing demands for community-school 
associations, leave the teacher little leisure time. 

We need to remind ourselves that teaching is a creative art that requires inspira- 
tion and a genuine enthusiasm for the subject being presented, as well as a sincere 
interest in people. In our eagerness to satisfy the needs of the student, let us not 
forget the needs of the teacher, for, without that spark with which a good teacher 
ignites her class, school can be a deadly experience for all concerned. The preoccu- 
pation with the immediate (and often unimportant) problems that daily plague a 
teacher, as well as the sense of a monotonous, unsatisfying repetition of classes and 
school obligations, are grave symptoms that we need help. Research can furnish 
much of the information. 

Pi Lambda Theta has concerned itself from the beginning with the problems 
of the teacher—as both the purposes and the activities of the organization testify. In 
order to understand better the situation we are discussing here, it is recommended 
that we reread the Spring 1953 issue of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal, whose theme 
is “Education at Work.” The entire issue is devoted to discussions on research. The 
difficulties that the teacher faces today, as well as the goals in education toward 
which she is working, are described. We wish to call to your attention Dr. Hager’s 
analysis of the research that is needed in education and teacher education (p. 157) 
and Dr. Wynne’s observation that those “‘on the firing line in practical situations are 
most aware of important questions needing research answers’’ (p. 141). 

One of the factors contributing to a teacher's discontent is the low status that her 
work has, not only in the eyes of the community, but in her own eyes. This problem 
becomes increasingly acute as we move from college teaching through high school 


® RUTH LOFGREN, Xi Chapter, is research associate in biology with the Foundation 
for Integrated Education and editor of this feature. 
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to the elementary grades. It has been suggested that the status of a professor derives, 
in part, from the fact that he has a ‘‘specialty’’; there is some subject that he knows 
well and in which he is increasing his knowledge through research. The high 
school teacher is a specialist to some extent, too. However, the emphasis on research 
is usually missing, and summer or sabbatical refresher courses do not take the place 
of a continuous personal curiosity about a subject. Elementary school teachers also 
deal with subject matter, but methodology seems more important at this level. Here, 
how to teach reading or spelling more effectively might be the subject which the 
teacher could examine. Through research, she can discover those methods and 
concepts that will better equip her to accomplish her task. A teacher, who analyzes 
her problems and carries out carefully planned experiments designed to increase 
the effectiveness of her work, develops an enthusiastic interest which creates a most 
favorable environment for learning. 

Perhaps the most important contribution that research still has to make to educa- 
tion is in the area of integration of knowledge. We are all aware that the divisions 
created by specialization for the sake of efficiency of study are purely artificial and 
that the natural world really represents a continuum. An insight into the interrela- 
tionship among the vast quantities of data, theories, laws, etc. is essential for a 
mature comprehension of any specialized field. There have been many attempts to 
“integrate” knowledge, some of which have been encouraging. An understanding 
of the place and importance of each person’s task in the “whole’’ would help to 
broaden our horizons. Leading specialists now recognize that a sense of order and 
predictability in the universe can contribute stability and restore faith to a world 
sadly in need of both. 

A section of our publication, devoted to research on our problems, should be 
most helpful. We have indicated four general areas in which research can make 
useful contributions to the understanding and improvement of the teacher's role 
in education, These areas are (1) analyzing of problems and _ responsibilities 
consuming the teacher's time and energy, with suggestions for improvements; (2) 
furnishing professional pride and morale through developing a scholarly approach 
to our work; (3) developing an insight into the relationship of one’s special task 
to the “whole” of learning; and (4) developing of better understanding of what it 
takes to be an inspiring teacher. The question is: In which of these areas are we 
most interested? 

Will you please bring to our attention new and stimulating ideas and methods in 
one or more of these areas, whether in published form or as brief descriptions of 
what is being tried with success in your school, that they may be shared with others 
and perhaps developed by them to suit the needs of their schools. Please consider 
seriously the value that this section can have for you and send your suggestions and 
materials to Dr. Ruth Lofgren, Foundation for Integrated Education, 246 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. We will be most interested in your ideas. 
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Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


We hope that you like the new name and garb of our official publication as 
much as you anticipated liking it at the discussion and voting stages. Subsequent 
issues will also represent further departure from previous practice—in that the 
Editor is now planning each issue with a different chapter or group of chapters. 
In this way, the stimulating and challenging experience of planning an issue can 
be shared by many more chapters than under the plan of having the same assistant 
editors serve for a two-year period. The Editor serves as the continuity person 
for the longer period; and the Executive Director, as managing editor, will like- 
wise serve in a continuing capacity and will also relieve the editor of much detail 
between the planning and finished product stages. The Editor’s report of the 
planning meeting with the chapters in northern California was very enthusiastic. 
Her next planning meeting will be with the Oregon chapters. 

In connection with planning the issues of Educational Horizons with chapters, 
Gladys Coryell has also been the official chapter visitor for the biennium to Omega, 
Northern California Alumnz, and San Jose Alumnz Chapters. Another chapter 
visitor was Helen Sornson, who visited Northern Ohio Alumnz Chapter in Novem- 
ber. 

Pi Lambda Theta has been represented at the inauguration of two university 
presidents during the academic year: by Winnie Wilkins at the inauguration of 
Dr. Logan Wilson as president of the University of Texas on October 29, 1953, and 
by Louise Owen at the inauguration of Dr. Clarence B. Hilberry as president of 
Wayne University on November 9, 1953. 

The bequest from Ella Victoria Dobbs to Pi Lambda Theta has been received by 
the trustees appointed in accordance with the stipulations in her will: May Seagoe 
Gowan and Verna Wulfekammer, appointed by Pi Lambda Theta, and Frances 
Hamilton, by the Association of Childhood Education International. 

We hope that those of you who will be in Atlantic City in February at the 
time of the American Association of School Administrators Convention will attend 
the Pi Lambda Theta tea, to be held at the Madison Hotel on Tuesday, February 16, 
1954, from 3:30 to 5:30 in the James Madison Room. The chapters in the Chicago 
area, under the chairmanship of Galeta Kaar and Edna Siebert, have accepted 
responsibility for arrangements for the tea. 

It is very good to have Carmen Johnson here as the recently appointed executive 
director. We know that you will like her as much as we do. Undoubtedly, she 
looks forward to the time when she will be established in Washington. 

With every good wish to you for 1954, 

Cordially, 


Brutal Daniten, lactic. 
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Program and Projects* 


PROJECTS FOR PI LAMBDA THETANS 


The committee submits the following suggestions for projects that are in keeping 
with our purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. 


“To foster professional spirit’ and “maintain the highest standards of scholarship 
and professional preparation especially among women” we suggest as possible 
projects 


(a) Strengthen the student teacher program of your locality by taking especial interest in the young 
teachers who are assigned to your school. Make them feel welcome by inviting them to the 
lunchroom; by presenting them to faculty members who might not otherwise meet them; by 
showing them around the building; by helping them with their discipline, lesson plan, and 
extra-curricular activities, etc. 

Get acquainted with and be friendly with the new teachers assigned to your faculty. Many a 


(b 


— 


young teacher is lost to the profession because someone failed to be the friend in need. By 
example help these new teachers to strive to reach new “heights” in the profession. 
(c) Work with teacher-training institutions in your community in order that entrance requirements 


and professional training be kept high 


“To work actively to further the cause of democratic education” we suggest 


(a) Participation in national, state, and local organizations and on committees that are striving 
to provide equal opportunity in education for every child regardless of race, creed, or color. 


“To encourage intercultural understanding” we suggest 


(a) College chapters—Seek out the foreign students who are attending your college and make 
them feel at home by including them in your church and social gatherings; by including them 
on committees; by inviting them into your homes for regular family meals so they can see 
how the average American lives; by including them in your holiday celebrations; by arranging 
for trips to the country and to special points of scenic interest, and to interesting places that 


1 


are not included in every tour guide book; by introducing them to your friends, etc. 


(b) Discover exchange or Ford-fellowship teachers from other parts of the United States or from 
foreign countries and help them to discover democratic America by entertaining them in your 
homes, inviting them to attend Pi Lambda Theta or other educational organization meetings 
with you; by inviting them to participate in panel discussions, etc. Financial assistance to exchange 
teachers may help them to travel and to learn more about the United States. 

(c) Develop a program of intergroup education for your chapters. Questions such as the following 


may be considered through use of materials prepared by the National Education Association: 
What is meant by educating for better intergroup relations? What can the community do about 
intergroup living? What can be done about prejudice and discrimination which affect the lives 
of children in the community? What can schools do about intergroup relations? (The Kit on 
Intergroup Education may be borrowed for a period of three to six weeks by writing to Mr. 
R. B. Marston, Director of Membership, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C.) 


&% BERNICE BAXTER, first vice president of Pi Lambda Theta, is chairman of the 
Program and Projects Committee and editor of this feature 
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“To strive for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and international 
problems and to stimulate active participation in their solution.” 


(a) Purchase of UNESCO Gift Coupons for the purpose of aiding in the reconstruction of the 
Korean educational system. Address: UNESCO Gift Coupon offices, United Nations, New York. 

(b) Gifts of used or new clothing, food, toys, school, and art supplies to be sent to the Navajo 
Indian children. Gifts of money are welcomed because the Navajo Assistance, Inc., can purchase 
supplies at wholesale rates. Address: Navajo Assistance, Inc., Bert Pousma, Manager, Box 106, 
Gallup, New Mexico. 

(c) Adopt one or more children under the Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. The cost is $10.00 a 
month for each child. The contributor (individual or organization) receives the child’s name, 
address, story and picture, and may correspond directly with the child. “CCF operates or assists 
124 orphanages in 25 different countries—a chain of orphanages stretching from above the 
Arctic Circle to below the Equator. 14,000 children are helped in these orphanages.” Address: 
J. Calvitt Clarke, Christian Childrens Fund, Inc., China Bldg., Richmond 4, Virginia. 

(d) Provide summer camperships for boys and girls in interracial camps; in special camps for diabetic 
children; in special camps for the cerebral palsied children; etc. 

(e) Encourage the exchange of high school students in our locality with those in other parts of 
the United States; encourage the exchange of high school students from large metropolitan 
cities with students from rural areas; encourage the exchange of American and foreign high 
school students. 

(f) Participate in projects such as sending garden seeds to the Philippine Islands; plows to India; 
CARE Book or Food packages at $10.00 a unit, etc. 


“To develop a professional fellowship among women engaged in education” 


(a) Invite women from other educational organizations such as Delta Kappa Gamma, Administrative 
Women, Childhood Education, etc., as guests at regular Pi Lambda Theta meetings. 

(b) Arrange for joint meetings of two or more educational associations for women. At luncheon, 
etc., see to it that the members of the several organizations are so arranged that there will be the 
greatest opportunity for intercommunication. 

“To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance with these 

purposes.” 

(a) Assist financially in bringing students from foreign countries to the United States to study. 
Participate in a project such as the P.I.C. (Pakistan, India, Ceylon) sponsored by students at 
the University of California (Cost $500 per student). 

(b) Assist financially by providing scholarships to students in the above countries who will remain 
at their own universities for graduate study (Cost: $25.00 per student). 











Coast-to-Coast* 


Alpha Chapter 


A portrait of the late Ella Victoria Dobbs, one 
of the founders of Pi Lambda Theta and a mem- 
ber of the University of Missouri faculty from 
1909 to 1936, was unveiled to the members of 
Alpha Chapter (University of Missouri) at the 
Founders’ Day dinner, November 11, 1953. The 
portrait, painted by Ned Etheridge, a graduate 
of the university, was made possible by contribu- 
tions from Pi Lambda Theta members, interested 
groups, and friends of Miss Dobbs. The painting 
is to be a gift to the University of Missouri and 
will probably hang in the future Fine Arts 
Building. 

Alpha Chapter recently contributed to the 
scholarship known as the Irion Memorial Award, 
established by the faculty of the College of Edu- 
cation with the participation of the Irion fam- 
ily as a memorial to the late Dr. Theo W. H. 
Irion, nationally-known educator, member of the 
University of Missouri faculty, and former dean 
of the College of Education. 

The organization a short time ago also made 
its own annual scholarship award of $50.00 
to an honor student selected by members of Al- 
pha Chapter. The recipient this year was Miss 
Sarilee Herman of St. Joseph, Missouri. 

“Developing [Educational Leadership’ has 
been chosen as the program theme for this year 
with such topics as ‘Developing Educational 
Leadership,” ‘‘Leadership in World Under- 
standing,” ‘“Teacher-Counselor-Group Methods,” 
“Leadership in Community-Life,” and ‘Accept: 
ing My Role as a Teacher Leader.” Participants 
include an educator, a political science professor, 
a psychologist, a national officer, and a panel of 
student members. 


Beta Chapter 


Two luncheons were sponsored by Beta Chap- 
ter (Syracuse University) during the summer 
session. All students enrolled in the summer 
session were invited to attend these luncheons. 
Erna Hoffman Bowes, prominent Syracuse 
woman, spoke on ‘The Status of Women’”’ at the 
first. Those in attendance at the second luncheon 
heard Dr. Grant, Syracuse University School of 
Education, discuss new trends in guidance. 

At the close of the summer session, thirty- 
three new members were initiated into our 
chapter. A tea for old and new members fol 
lowed the initiation ceremony. 





The highlight of the summer program for us, 
however, was the banquet which was tri-spon- 
sored by Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, 
and the School of Education. Dr. Virgil Rogers, 
dean-elect of the School of Education at Syra- 
cuse, was the principal speaker. He was intro- 
duced to educators from this area at that time 
by the Chancellor and welcomed to his new po- 
sition. Many superintendents, principals, and 
teachers from central New York were guests at 
the banquet. Dr. Rogers, widely known in the 
field of education, spoke on “Some Education 
Needs of Our Times.’’ Many hundreds enjoyed 
hearing the philosophy of this new personality on 
our campus. 

Gamma Chapter 


Gamma Chapter (University of Kansas) has 
planned a full schedule for this year. Following 
an organization meeting, at which the council 
report was given, there was a rush tea. The 
speaker was Mr. Otto Priess of the Ministry of 
Education at Hanover, Germany, who was visit- 
ing Kansas University on a tour of American 
schools. 

At a dinner in November, we observed both 
initiation and Founders’ Day. The program was 
a panel discussion. Several girls who had just 
returned from student-teaching in elementary 
education, mathematics, and music discussed 
their experiences with the moderator, who was 
about to begin her student-teaching. This in- 
teresting student program was especially worth 
while for those who are to be student teachers, 
for the teachers who co-operate with them, and 
for those who know little about student-teaching. 

Our chapter project will be carried out in 
co-operation with Phi Delta Kappa. In March, 
we will hold an open house for high school 
students who have expressed an interest in 
teaching. They will be shown through the edu- 
cation school and hear several speakers. In this 
way, we hope to develop interest in the teach- 
ing profession. In addition, Gamma Chapter is 
continuing its loan fund for women who need 
assistance in finishing their education. 

Mu Chapter 

[he theme of: the program of Mu Chapter 
(Cornell University) for 1953-54 is “The Role 
of the Educated Woman.” Carrying out this 
theme at monthly meetings, members of Pi 
Lambda Theta and prominent Ithacans will dis- 


© MAXINE DUNFEE, Theta Chapter, is editor of this feature. She prepares elementary 
teachers in the School of Education, Indiana University. 
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cuss the contributions of the educated woman in 
this and other countries, in the professions, and 
in the foundations of life. 

On October 27, 1953, Mrs. Esther Bratton, 
associate professor, New York State College of 
Home Economics, described “The Challenge to 
Educated Women in the Philippines.” Mrs. 
Bratton spent last year at Los Banos, republic 
of the Philippines, where her husband was tak- 
ing part in the Cornell University-University of 
the Philippines project. In addition to teaching 
at the University of the Philippines, Mrs. Brat- 
ton helped plan the home-technology program at 
the university. Her experience with the people 
of the Philippines gave members of Mu Chap- 
ter greater understanding of Philippine students 
who are studying at Cornell University. 

The Founders’ Day Tea continued the year’s 
theme, as a panel of long-time members dis- 
cussed past experiences, present activities, and 
future plans of the organization. Other meet- 
ings during the year will explore further the 
role of the educated woman and emphasize the 
fundamental purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. Miss 
Margaret Phillips, visiting-teacher of Ithaca 
public schools, speaking on “The Educated 
Woman’s Role in Child Guidance,” and Dr. Wal- 
ter Dodds, minister of the Ithaca Presbyterian 
Church, discussing “The Role of the Educated 
Woman in Religion,” are part of Mu Chapter’s 
program for the year. 


Alpha Theta Chapter 


Alpha Theta Chapter (George Washington 
University) reports with pride the activities of 
some of its distinguished members. 

Henrietta Howard is now lecturing in 
guidance at the University of Cairo, Egypt. She 
was guidance counselor at the Sherwood High 
School in Sandy Spring, Maryland. Henrietta is 
working with an American-educated staff of 
Egyptians in setting up a total guidance pro- 
gram. It is a tremendous task, but it is one 
well suited to Henrietta’s talents. 

Elsie Green is a valuable citizen of Washing- 
ton, D.C. In 1925, she organized the Safety Patrol 
for school children. Today, in the District of 
Columbia, there are 4,000 patrols; and in the 
nation, 1,000,000. Because her safety education 
program grew so phenomenally, the American 
Automobile Association offered to sponsor it. 
This organization recently honored Miss Green 
when the patrols of the nation were in Wash- 
ington. 

Four years ago, Naomi Nover was asked to 
be music critic at the Music Festival in Aspen, 
Colorado, where the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Goethe was being celebrated. 
Famous lecturers and musicians from all over 
the world were interviewed by Naomi. She did 
an excellent job of reporting. A year ago, she 
covered the inauguration of President Eisen- 
hower and received a letter of commendation 


37% 


from Ed Dooley, managing editor of The Den- 
ver Post. Naomi now has her own column, en- 
titled “Washington Date Line,” in The Denver 
Post. 


Alpha Lambda Chapter 


Alpha Lambda Chapter (Southern Methodist 
University) has had several worth-while projects 
this year and has others underway or planned 
for later in the year. 

As there are several honorary and service or- 
ganizations on our campus which concentrate on 
doing jobs for the entire university, Alpha 
Lambda Chapter has centered its attention upon 
being of service particularly to the School of 
Education. This fall, members served as guides 
and helped with registration for high school 
seniors attending the North Texas Student Ac- 
tivities Day at S.M.U. They will also serve as 
guides during the Interscholastic League con- 
tests sponsored by the School of Education in the 
spring. 

Each spring, the chapter has a tea honoring 
the faculty of the School of Education and stu- 
dents competing in the Interscholastic League 
contests. 

At our Christmas party each year, members 
bring toys or games which we wrap to take to a 
school located in an impoverished section of the 
city. 


Alpha Mu Chapter 


The biggest project of Alpha Mu Chapter 
(University of New Mexico) is our sponsorship 
of FTA groups in our junior and senior high 
schools, Each April, we have a reception for 
the 200 or more members of our city schools. 
The program, under the supervision of our 
Teacher-Recruitment Committee, is entirely stu- 
dent-produced. Last April, we had six students in 
a round-table discussion. Their topic was “How 
Can Students Be of Aid to Teachers in Their 
Problems of Today?’’ The thinking of these jun- 
ior high school pupils was amazing. They 
seemed to have a good grasp of the situation 
brought about by over-crowded rooms and by the 
general unawareness of the teacher's importance. 

In October, we have a breakfast during the 
state education association meeting. This Oc- 
tober, Dr. Lloyd Tireman, head of elementary 
education at the University of New Mexico, 
spoke on “The Near East, As I Saw It” and re- 
lated some of his experiences in Saudi-Arabia and 
neighboring countries as a government ap- 
pointee. 

In the past two years, we have had J. Cloyd 
Miller, junior past president of the National 
Education Association, and Dr. Marie Pope Wal- 
lace, family consultant for the State Welfare De- 
partment, as our speakers. 

In addition to a reception for prospective 
members, when the purposes and goals of Pi 
Lambda Theta were explained, our program for 
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this year features education in art, in music, in 
dance, and in theatrical arts, with special dem- 
onstration as a part of each presentation 

Our special project this year was a gift of an 
audiometric testing machine to our state society 
for handicapped children. Last year, we gave ma- 
terials to a private day-school and recreational 
center for underprivileged children. 

Alpha Xi Chapter 

In Alpha Xi Chapter (University of Tennes 
see), new zeal to put Pi Lambda Theta on the 
map marked the beginning of the school year 
How could we do it? 

We knew that activities must be planned with 
utmost care. A little blue yearbook was mailed 
to each alumna and college member. Types and 
dates for meetings were given, as well as names 
of those who would be responsible for each. 
This was our beginning step in working together. 
Postal cards sent before each meeting and clever 
wooden signs, posted at strategic locations on 
the campus, serve as added reminders. 

As a means of regaining alumne members, a 
breakfast was given during the East Tennessee 
Education Association meeting. Several were 
enthusiastic about the outlined 
were again put on the roll. 

A tea honoring the junior and senior women, 
with a B average or higher, was given in No- 
vember. This tea gave the members an opportu- 
nity to meet and talk with those girls scholas- 
tically eligible to become members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

Dr. Andrew Holt, vice-president of the Uni 
versity of Tennessee, was guest speaker at the 
December meeting. He talked to us about the 
relationships of an educational institution to the 
immediate public which it serves. Local admin 
istrators were Our guests. For a future meeting, 
an outstanding woman judge has been invited to 
share with us and our guests, Phi Delta Kap- 
pans, her thinking on one of the important prob- 
iems of today—juvenile delinquency 

Each year, a $50.00 award is given to the most 
outstanding junior woman in education. Joe Anne 
Watkins was the recipient in 1953. Leda Amick, 
working on her doctorate, was given the $150 
graduate scholarship. 


program and 


Alpha Omicron Chapter 


Last year, one of the members of Alpha Omi- 
cron (Colorado State College of Education), 
Mrs. Pecita Meliton Ros, heard from relatives 
about the devastating typhoon in the Philippines. 
We decided to start a fund which would be 
sent to buy clothing and milk for 
who were without these 


Filipinos 


Dona 


necessities 


tions by members were matched from our treas- 
ury. Later, we received 
appreciation from children we had helped; they 
told us about themselves, their families, and 
their schools. 


some clever notes of 





EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


A service to our college is our annual spring 
tea honoring outstanding freshman and sopho- 
more women. From this group, we choose—on 
the basis of scholarship, leadership, and personal 
qualities—ten freshmen and ten sophomores to 
be honored on Honors Day and to take part in 
the Senior Ceremonial. 

Since many of our members are students and 
many of them work to put themselves through 
school, our financial projects are limited. We 
concentrate on service Last spring, 
when tours of the Colorado State College of 
Education campus were part of the Association 
for Childhood Education International Confer- 
ence held in Denver, Pi Lambda Theta members 
helped guide these tours, took conferees to ob- 
serve various classes, and served refreshments. 
Each year, the mid-year conference of elemen- 
tary teachers of the Rocky Mountain area is 
held here. Pi Lambda Thetans conduct these 
teachers on campus tours. Such contacts with 
persons already in the teaching field are valuable 


activities. 


ones 


Eugene Alumnz Chapter 


Eugene Alumnz Chapter (Oregon) reports the 
interesting activitres of some of its busy mem- 
bers 

Dr. Leona Tyler, associate professor of psy- 
chology, University of Oregon, is the author of 
a new book, published in 1953 by Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, The Work of the Counselor. 
[his year, Dr. Tyler is the recipient of a grant 
from research funds of the university to con- 
tinue her longitudinal study of children’s in- 
terests, which she hopes to complete in 1958. 

Miss Margaret Perry, supervisory teacher in 
the elementary schools of Monmouth, Oregon, 
and affliated with the Oregon College of Edu- 
cation, is one of the twenty-one members of 
the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education and is one of the two members 
representing elementary the coun- 
cil. She is also a member of the Nationa! Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Miss Perry and Mrs. Minerva Niemi, 
from Kappa Chapter, attended the meetings of 
the commission held in July, 1953, at Miami 
Beach, Florida 

Mrs. Frederica B. Coons was the recipient of 
a $5,400 award for travel and study during 
1953-54 from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education established by the Ford Foundation. 
Mrs. Coons, a teacher in the Roosevelt Junior 
High School in Eugene, Oregon, published The 
Early History of Eugene and Road to Oregon, 
books for high students. Mrs. 
Coons’ research study under the Ford Foundation 
is concerned with Northwest history and lit- 
At present, she is compiling a textbook 
of selections from the writings of Northwest 
writers, which may be used by junior high school 
studying Northwest history. 
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Miss Abby Adams, foreign language teacher 
and head of the Foreign Language Department, 
Eugene High School, also received a Ford Foun- 
dation Fellowship for study and travel last year. 
Since her return from Europe, she has addressed 
numerous groups, including service clubs and 
the American Association of University Women. 

Mrs. D. L. Smith, a recent initiate, is presi- 
dent of the Eugene Branch of the Association 
for Childhood Education International. 


San Jose Alumnz Chapter 


San Jose Alumne Chapter (California) has 
had a busy fall. During the week end of No- 
vember 13, Dr. Gladys Coryell, the editor of 
Educational Horizons, was in the Bay Region. 
President Esther Scott, two members of the 
Executive Board, and the correspondent for 
Educational Horizons went to Berkeley to the 
home of Dr. Louise Cobb, where we met mem- 
bers from Northern California Alumne and 
Omega and Upsilon Chapters and worked with 
Dr. Coryell, outlining plans for the spring issue 
of Educational Horizons. 

Our first fall meeting was a pot-luck luncheon 
at the Capitola, summer home of our former 
president, Lois Pryor. Dr. Coryell was with us 
on that day also, and we all shared reports of 
the council in Albuquerque. 

The program for our alumnz conferences this 
year included active participation in the Friend- 
ship Dinner, sponsored ‘by the Co-ordinating 
Council of Women’s Clubs, of which the chap- 
ter is a member. This co-operative dinner is a 
very interesting annual affair, the highlight of 
this year's dinner being an illustrated talk on 
Greece by a member of the San Jose Adult 
School Department. 

There will be a dinner and a speaker for a 
joint evening meeting with Phi Delta Kappa 
and Delta Kappa Gamma. There will be a 
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joint conference in April and the installation of 
new officers at a Sunday morning brunch in 
June. 

Spokane Alumnz Chapter 


“Broader Backgrounds for Better Living’’ is 
the theme which the Spokane Alumne Chapter 
(Washington) has chosen for its program for 
1953-54. At the first meeting, law, medicine, in- 
surance, music, and literature were selected as 
areas which members wished to have developed 
during the regular meetings. A guest speaker to 
present the pertinent points in each field will 
precede a question-and-discussion period. 

At Christmas time, our chapter continued its 
custom of contributing toward a fund which is 
used for some deserving teacher. In March, the 
group is hostess to alumni members of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, and Delta Kappa 
Gamma at a luncheon meeting at which panel 
members will discuss educational problems. Dur- 
ing the Inland Empire Education Association 
meetings in April, there will be a tea for visit- 
ing Pi Lambda Thetans. 

Spokane Alumne Chapter is very proud of 
Alice L. Latta, who served from June, 1952, un- 
til June, 1953, as national president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association, doing field work 
in about forty states and going as a delegate to 
the World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion at the end of her term of office. Alice Latta 
has been prominent in the education activities of 
the National Education Association, as well as 
in those of the state of Idaho where she teaches. 
She was selected as a member of the special 
committee appointed by the National Education 
Association to investigate the Pasadena situa- 
tion for the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education. She is now a 
member of the Educational Policies Commission 
for the term 1951-54. 








DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list for Educational Horizons. The book- 
keeping system used at the national office does not provide for the payment of 
dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a fiscal year. 
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1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, California 

Ruth Anderson, Muriel Arends, Mabel Love Baker, 


Nancy Canary, Nancy Jane Clarke, Agnes Delaney, 


Nickerson, Elizabeth 
Marguerite Shannon, Margaret 


Edythe Hall, Marion Stenton 
Pellett, Esther Scott, 
Walvoord 
committee on Public 
Chairman 
The Hillcrest, Apt. 
Pullman, Wushinstos 
Marilyn Aandahl, Mitzi Asai, Nancy Crane, Edith 
Davidson, Marie Downs, Hazel Johnson, Doris Anne 
Proctor, Adeline Claff Richardson, Margaret Sheets, 
Marie Tinker, Maxine Tripp, Dorothy H. Veon, 
Frances Weisman 
Committee on Public Relations 
Chairman ... 
227 Independence Drive 
, Chestaut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Alice Crossley, Patsy Curtis, Mary Fallon, Mildred 
ons Katharine Hawkins, Virginia Joyce, Helen 
Keily,, Ruth K. Lewis, Marion S$. Lo esche, Marie 
Moore, Jeanne Noble, Mary Ellen Olivesio, Kathleen 
Owen 


Affairs 


CC 


.DorROTHY DAKIN 


..M. VIRGINIA BIGccy 


Committee on Publications 

RE ch cle nara gee oe Si eciee ROBERTA SHINE 
au Icrest Hotel | 
Toledo 2, Ohio eed : 

Eva Harris, Galeta Kaar, Victoria Lang, Shata Ling, 
Mildred McFarland, Bettye Meador, Esther Mickel- 
son, Louise Owen, Sally Thornton 

Committee on Studies and Awards 


Chairman ... .. GEORGIA SACHS ADAMS 
2772 North Lake Avenue 
Altadena, California 

Ruth Martinson, Emma 

Leona Tyler 


Spaney, Frances Swineford, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1953-54 


Committee on Membership Statistics 


I Re ee TERRY HASTINGS 
506 Euclid Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
Thelma Barnes, Virginia Cummings, 
Corinne Galvin, Erna Schweppe 


Helen Dillon, 


Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
NN echo g Oy ahivic cist 'e.v a .EDNA SIEBERT 
4950 Marine Drive 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Carolyn Carson, Thelma Chisholm, Alice Fox, 
Pauline Handy Mildred Hughes, Margaret 
Smith, Mary Jane Smith, Ruth Solomon, 
Strunk 


Martha 
Ruth 
Marie 


Committee to Study Loans and Awards 


NN Stic Ge ybic 000.08 MEREA WILLIAMS 
307 Frederick Apt. 


Columbia, Missouri 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND 


ALPHA: President—Mrs. Sara Ann Fay, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Mxs. Sabina Custod, 23 Jesse Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
BETA: President—Miss Olga C. Chester, 142 Lilac St., 
Syracuse 8, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 


108 Dorsey, 


Nettie-Alice Dool 


Haynes, 


ittle. Florene Fratcher, Nola Lee 


Eileen French Steele 
Committee to Study Relationship to Other Organizations 
Chairman EILEEN FRENCH STEELE 
210 Brush Creek Boulevard 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
Harriett Batie, Lena Clauve, 
Mitchell 


with 


Norma Hajek, Caroline 


Liaison ACE Commission on the Education of 


Women 
Margaret Ruth Smith 
Wayne University 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Nominating Exdaninie 
Chairman 
722 Polk Boulevard 
Des Moines 12, Iowa 
Laura Hooper, Caroline Lybeck, 
Thompson 


CORRESPONDENTS, 1953-54 


GAMMA: President—Miss Nancy Canary, 1246 Oread, 


.. AGNES SAMUELSON 


Miriam Terry, Helen 


Lawrence, Kan. 
orrespondent— 
DELTA: President—Miss Mary Fallon, 906 Savannah 
Ave., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


Correspondent—Miss Elizabeth Graf, Board of Public 
Education, 341 S. Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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WINTER, 1953 


EPSILON: President—Miss Betty Jane Reed, 4610 42d 

Ave., South, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
Correspondent—Miss elen Hauptfeurer, ms Univer- 
sity Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Min 

ZETA: President—Miss Kay Smith, 1025 Colby Ave., 
Everett, Wash. 

Correspondent—The President. 

ETA: President—Miss Jean Parsons, 406 Glenside Ave., 

Wyncote, Pa. 
Correspondent— 

THETA: President—Dr. Norma M. Hajek, Department 
of Physiology, College of Medicine, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Correspondent— 

IOTA: President—Miss Marilyn Williams, Chi Omega, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Sofia Prudenciada, 204 S. Lincoln 
St., Bloomington, Ind. 

KAPPA: Presideni—Miss Dorothy Anderson, 1461 Alder 

St., Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent — 

LAMBDA: President—Mrs. Frances Beck, 5835 S. 

Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill 
Corres pondent—Miss hyra_ Vickery, International 
_ Room 219, 1414 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, 


MU: President—Miss Miriam Terry, 208 North Titus 
ve., Ithaca, : i 

Corres pondent—Miss Suzanne Siegfried, 810 East 
Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 

NU: President—Miss Pose Lamb, 181 King Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Correspondent—Miss Helen Vance, Dept. of Research, 
Columbus State School, 1601 West Broad St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

XI: President—Mis. Shata Ling, 2304 Vinewood, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Correspondent—Miss Helen Ryder, 1310 Granger, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

OMICRON: fresbtent-—2iies Judith Pollock, 616 N. 
16th St., Lincoln, Neb 

Correspondent—Miss Sharon Bess Cook, 1531 S, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

PI: President—Miss Nancy Crane, Box 745, College 
Station, Pullman, Wash. 

Correspondent— 

RHO: President—Mrs. Marion S. Loesche, 1 Daniels 
Place, White Plains, N.Y. 

Correspondent—Miss Mildred Lackey, 116 Church St., 
Keyport, N.J. 

SIGMA: ‘iets, Adeline C, Riieeptoen, 403 
S. Genesee Ave., Los Angeles 36, 

Correspondent—Mrs. Margery Geiler, 1907-A, Mira- 
mar, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

TAU: President—Miss Marilyn Aandahl, 3300 Uni- 
versity, Grand Forks, N.D. 

Correspondent—Mtrs. Barbara Kjelland Rippe, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D 
UPSILON: President—Miss Joanne Hixson, 801 Middle- 

field Rd. Palo Alto, Calif 

Correspondent— 

CHI: President—Miss Agnes Delaney, 2900 North Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Mildred W. Fowler, 538 N. 
Linwood Ave., Baltimore 5, Md 

PSI: President—Miss Nancy Jean Hollowell, 2214 West- 
gate Dr., Houston, Tex. 

Correspondent— 

aaa President—Mrs. Hazel McClure, 11375 Elvessa 

Oakland 5, Calif. 

Cosiemandeas titan Muriel Arends, 174 Orange St., 
Oakland 10, Calif. 

ALPHA ALPHA: President—Miss Eva Harris, 811 East 
Ist St., Tucson, Ariz. 

Correspondent— 

ALPHA BETA: President—Miss Erna Schweppe, 1 West 
Gilman St., Madison, Wis. 

Correspondent— 

ALPHA GAMMA: President—Miss Elizabeth P. Lenk, 
Eaton Inn, Haverhill St., Reading, Mass. 

Correspondent— 

ALPHA DELTA: President—Miss Margaret Y. De- 
avers, 1514 Comstock Ave., Los Angeles 24, 
ali 

Correspondent— 

J EPSILON: President—Miss 5 fesane L. Noble, 
434 West 120th St., New York, 

Correspondent—Miss Annie Sites Y Whittier Hall, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 


N.Y. 
ALPHA ZETA: President—Miss Charlene Stiglitz, 2710 
West Coyle Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
Correspondent—The President. 
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ALPHA ETA: President—Miss Helen J. Keily, 2 Auburn 

Court, Brookline, Mass. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA THETA: President—Mrs. Faith Novinger, 227 

Longfellow St., N.W., Washington, 
Correspondent—Mrs. Marian Beckwith, 9603 Suther- 
land Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 

ALPHA IOTA: President—Mrs. Elizabeth A. Pellett, 

679 Fifth St., Puente, Calif. 
Cc orrespondent—The President 

ALPHA KAPPA: President—Mrs. Mary Jane Smith, 

913 Taylor St., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA LAMBDA: President—Miss Margaret Wright, 
3110 Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 

Correspondent—Miss Barbara Allen, 5317 Reiger 
Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

ALPHA MU: President—Mrs. Lois Dittmer, 600 Vassar 

Drive, N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA NU: President—Miss Fay Leidy, 2744 Elmwood 
Ave., Kenmore 17, N.Y. 

Correspondent —Miss Marion Kramer, 265 Winspear 
Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

ALPHA “XI: President—Miss Connie Pat Freeman, 804 

Temple Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA OMICRON: President—Miss Polly Hostetler, 

1715 11th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA PI: President—Miss G. Victoria Lang, 7742 

Cahalan Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Janet Haselton, Sewall 

Hall, Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA SIGMA: President—Miss Margaret Walvoord, 
2220 N. Locust St., Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
ana MISSOURI ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. 
Dora Johnson, Christian College, Columbiz, Mo. 
Correspondent— 

CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNA: President—Miss Talitha 
Herold, 199 Twelfth Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Grace Haber, 220 Canyon oy. 

Columbus 2, Ohio. 

CHICAGO ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. Mildred C. 

Hughes, 7600 Phillips Ave., <eieae 49, Ill. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Louise Gaines augherty, 5142 
South Parkway, Chicago 15, III. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZ: Presi- 
dent—Miss Lucille Sollenberger, 4811 Capital, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Correspondent—Miss Mary-Ellen Patterson, 2218 
Pinkney St., Omaha, Neb. 

DAYTON ALUMNAE: President—Miss Marjorie E. 

Sendenen, Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton 9, 
io. 

Correspondent—Miss Patricia Beerend, 318 West 

Siebenthaler, Dayton, Ohio. 

DETROIT ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. Louise Owen, 
688 Collingwood Ave., Dark 2, Mich. 

Comves ondent—Mrs. Jean A Van Bever, 4819 Ash- 
Ave. Deve 24, Mic 

EUGENE ALUMNE: Focsidons—Mies Marie Tinker, 
334 East Fifteenth Ave., Eugene, Ore. 

Conae ondent—Mrs. Eleanor Hines, 2526 Central 
Boulevard, Eugene, Ore. 

EVANSVILLE ALUMN4: President—Mrs. Myrtle K. 

a 1325 Bayard Park Drive, Evansville 14, 


na, 
Correspondent—Miss Irene Woods, 3210 East Chan- 
dler Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE ALUMNA: President—Miss Welcome 
Warner, 2221 California Ave., Fort Wayne 3, 


Ind. 
Commmipondont Mi ene A. Ridgway, 431 East 
e St., Fort Wayne 2, In 
GRAND “FORKS ALUMN4: President—Mrs. Bertha 
wa Johnston, 416 South Fourth St., Grand Forks, 


Correspondent— 

INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNA: President—Miss Ethel M. 
Wolfe, 5730 East Washington St., Apt. 24, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Correspondent—Miss Dorothy Riker, 575 West Drive, 
Woodruff Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

KANSAS CITY ALUMN President—Miss Hazel 

Johnson, 4820 Charlotte, Kansas City, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Eula Voirol, 4927 Bell, Kansas 
City 12, Mo. 
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LONG BEACH ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. 
on" 12701 Orangewood Road, Anaheim, 
ali 

Correspondent—Mrs. Ruth Gardner Denton, 
Faculty Ave., ee Calif. 

LOS ANGELES ALUMN#:: President—Mrs. Jane S. 

—. i Village Green, Los Angeles 16, 
ali 

Correspondent—Miss Vivian L. Griffin, 
St., Playa Del Rey, Calif 

METROPOLITAN EW YORK ALUMNA: Presi 
.dent—Miss Kathleen Owen, Baldwin Gardens 16, 
Baldwin, N.Y 

Corres pondent— 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNZ: President— 
re ° aos S. Cobb, 475 Vermont Ave., Berkeley 7 
Cal 

P< Devothy 1. Pettit, 532-B, Man- 

dana Blvd., Oakland 10, Calif. 

NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ: President—Mts. 

Elk- 


5812 N. 


155 Epinard 


Alice Fox, 1232 Prairie, Elkhart, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Lois Taylor, 1711 Stevens, 


Ind. 

NORTHERN OHIO ALUMN#: President—Miss Zara 
Olive Sumner, 15010 Fernway Ave., Cleveland 11, 
Ohio. 

Correspondent— 

PASADENA ALUMNA: 
Handy, 2075 Lambert Drive, 

Corres pondent— 

PORTLAND ALUMN#: President—Miss Maxine M. 

Tripp, 7529 North Chicago Ave., Portland 3, 


President—Miss Pauline 
Pasadena 8, Calif 


re. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Evelyn Powell, 5304 N.E. Ala- 
meda, Portland 13, Ore. 
ST. LOUIS ALUMN#: 
Paulus, 1502 Thrush Terrace, St. 
Cone rondent—Miss Marian Strauss, 
, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


President—Mrs, Mary G. 
Louis 17, Mo. 
5501 Lindell 


Helen M. 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMNA: President— 
Mrs, Ruth Krandis Lewis, Route 2, Box 215, 
Bloomington, Calif. 

Correspon ent— 

SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Helen F. 

Dillon, de Juan St., San Diego 3, Calif. 
Corres pc onden 

SAN JOSE ALU IMNZ: President—Miss Esther Scott, 
1597 Harrison St., Santa Clara, Calif. 

Corre og a Lois Suffield, 205 Almaden Ave., 
San Jose, Calif 

SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Esther 
> gpm 3015 Calle Noguerra, Santa Barbara, 
Calif 
orrespondent— 

SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNA: President— 
Miss Katharine Hawkins, 1927 Vista del Mar, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Corres pondent— 

SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNAZ: Presideni—Mrs. 

Mary H. Neill, 309 East Third St., Bloomington, 


Ind. 
Comsrtaentval—2E0e. Frieda Arnett, 314 North Dunn 
President—Dr. Eleanor M. 


Bloomington, Ind. 

SPOKANE ALUMNAE: 

Peterson, 18 East Sinto Ave., Spokane 2, Wash. 

Ce orrespondent— 

TOLEDO ALUMN#: President—Mrs. Eula H. Upp, 

3336 Drummond Road, Toledo 6, Ohio. 
Corres pondent— 

WASHINGTON ALUMNZ: President--Miss Edith 
Davidson, 1631 16th Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Thelma Chisholm, 1813 14th 

Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNZ2:: President— 
Miss Lucille E. O'Donnell, Apt. 5, 701 Browns- 
ville Road, Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 

Correspondent—Miss Laura M. 
Ave., Apt. 48, Pittsburgh 32, Pa 


5440 Fifth 


Braun, 








